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XXX.—HANMER (continued). 


Amonc the Lay Subsidy Rolls of the Court of Exche- 
quer, now deposited in the Public Record Office, is 
one marked 324 relating to the County of Flint: it 
consists of thirty-one membranes in a fairly good state 
of preservation, and is thus headed :— 

“ A Duplicate of all the Fire Hearthes and Stoves 
within the County of Flint, delivered in by the Com’is- 
sioners . . . . money to His Ma’'ties Justices of the 
Peace for the said countye of Flint at the Generall 
Sessions of the Peace houlden at Flint in the said 
countie vpon Thursday the Tenth day of January 
An’o R’ R’s Caroli s’e’'di, Dei gra’ Anglie &c., decimo 
octavo, &c.” 

The Roll is attested by the Commissioners Peter 
Griffith and Charles Jones, and countersigned by Henry 
Lewis, Clerk of the Peace for the County of Flint. 
Both Commissioners had sealed the return, but the 
seal of Charles Jones has been broken off. The Griffith 
seal is a heraldic one, and shows a shield charged with 
a chevron between three boars’ heads couped. The 


following system was adopted in the return. The 
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County was divided into Hundreds, and the Hundreds 
into Townships, Parishes, etc.; the names of the 
owners of hearths’ were compiled from the returns 
made on the 29th September, 1662, and the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1664; the numbers of hearths entered in each 
case from those returns (i.e., the hearths owned in 
1664 before the tax-payer’s name, and those owned in 
1662 after such name) ; and remarks were added as to 
any changes which had taken place in the interval 
since the former return. 

The following is a complete list of the various Hun- 
dreds and their subdivisions (whether parishes, towns, 
or townships), in the order as they appear in the Com- 
missioners Return :— 


HUNDRED OF MAYLOR. 
Bettisfield Township (Hanmer Parish) 
Hanmer Township 
Halghton Township 
Bronington Township 
Tybroughton Township 
Willington Township 
Penley Township 
Iscoyd Township 
Bangor Parish (part of) 
Worthenbury Parish 
Knowlton Township 
Overton Town 
Abenbury Township 
Erbistock Township 
Overton Forren Township 
Bodidrist Township 


HunpDRED OF MoLp. 
Higher Kinnerton Township 
Shordley Township 
Hope Owen Township 
Eastyn Township 
Caergwrle Township 
Rhanbervedd Township 
Kyme Township 
Uwchmynydd ucha Township 
Uwchmynydd issa Township 
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Bretton Township 

Broughton Township 

Manor & Rake Township 
Moore Township 

Mancoll Township 

Aston & Shotton Township 
Broadlane Township 

Pentrobin & Barmele Township 
Hawarden Township 

Ewloe Township 

Treyddyn Township 

Nerquis Township 
Arddynwent Township 
Broncoed, Brychanillt and Merbirth 
Hendrebiffa Township 

Argoed Township 

Mold Township 

Mereford Township: 


HUNDRED OF COLESHILL. 
Town & Parish of Flint 
Liberties of Flint 
Golstyn Township 
Wepra Township 
Kelsterton Township 
Soughton Township 
Northop Township 
Caerfallwch Township 
Township of Trellan (Lian) in Cilcen 
Maes y Gros Township 
Dolvechles 
Tre’r Cefn (Cefn) in Cilcen 
Llys-y coed Township 
Llystynhynydd Township 
Hendrevagillt 
Halkin Township : 
Mostyn Township 
Bighton Township 
Tre’r Abbot Township — 

.. Tre Ednowain Township 
Whitford Garn Township 
Mertyn uwch Glan Township 
Mertyn is Glan Township 
Tre Llan Township 
Holywell Town 
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Bagillt Township 

Coleshill vechan Township 
Greentield Township 
Brynford Township 
Holywell Parish 


HUNDRED OF RHUDDLAN, 


Trellan Township (Ysceifiog Parish) 
Carneddwen Township 

Gellylufdi Township 

Caldecot Township 

Trefraeth Township 

Caerwys Town 

Hendregaerwys 

Tredfedwen Township 

Nannerch Township 

Bodfari Parish 

Brynpolyn Township (St. Asaph Parish) 
Talar Township 

Vaenol Township 

Bodlewyddan Township 

Pengwern Township 

Gwernigron Township 

Bodeugan Township 

Kilowen Township 

Gwernglefryd Township 
Gyrchynan Township and Rhyllon 
Dyserth Township 

Cwm Parish 

Isglan ‘Township 

Uwchglan Township 

Rhuddlan Parish 

Bryngwyn Escob (Dremeirchion Parish) 
Trellan in Dremeirchion 

Maenefa Township 

Tre’r Graig Township 

Bachegraig Township | 


HUNDRED OF PRESTATYN. 


Gouldgreave & Kelston Township (Llanasa Parish) 
Gronant Township 

Trelogan Township 

Axtyn ; 

Gwespyr Township 

Pictyn Township 
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Meliden Parish 

Rhyd Township 

Prestatyn Township 

Rhylofnyd Parish (Newmarket) 
Gwaenyscor Parish 

Tre’rcastell Township 
Llewerllyd Township 

Nant Township 

Rhydorddwy Township (Rhuddlan Parish) 
Quybyr & Cefn di Township 

Tre Llewellyn Township 

Rhyd Township. 


I have copied such portions of this roll as relate to 
the townships of Bettisfield, Hanmer, Halghton, 
Bronington, Tybroughton, and Willington, all in 
Hanmer Parish (those being the first six townships 
mentioned), omitting only (1) the general heading of 
the first column, 7.e., “The View of 29" 7°" 1664 ;” (2) 
the heading of the column of figures after the names, 
a.€., “ Ret’ 29" 7 1662 ;” and (3) the Commissioners’ 


addition “ ex:” to the entries, implying that they had 
examined the hearths. The abbreviation N.R. in this 
list is for “ not rated to church or poore.” 


THE HUNDRED OF MAYLOR. 
Bettisfield Township in Hanmer Parish. 


S’r Thomas Hanmer, 10 (Encreased two by new 
Baronet buildinge) 
Mrs. Vrsula Hanmer and 4 
Francis Smith 
Robert Phillipps, Junior 
Richard Moris 
Robert Phillipps, senior 
Rees Wenlocke 
Elizabeth § Wenlocke, 
widdow 
John Gittines N.R. 
Symon Griffith N.R. 
William Dauies (now Mr. Fowler, owner) 
Edward Morgan (encreased 1 by new build- 
ing) 


John Lloyd if 
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Francis Smith 
Richard Jones 
Elline Bellis 


John Kelshawe, senior 
. Widdow Young 


Marry Jenkin 
Hugh Reece 


and 
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Humphrey Heyne 1 N.R, 
Randle Calloway 1 NLR. 
Thomas Owen 1 
John Moris -| 2° (now S’r Thomas Hanmer, 
aera ae hearth) 
Edward Parry -- 1. (the house pulled down) 
Thomas Phillipps t- NLR, 
Thomas Newnes 1 
Thomas Harris, senior .- 1 
Ermin Edwards 1 (noe sueh p’son) 
John Shucwer 1. (now John... .) 
Thomas Drurbie 1 
George Winsor _ 
‘Thomas Harris, junior ce oars 
William Newns 1 (noe such p’son) 
John Lloyd 1 
‘Thomas Howell 1. NR. 
Thomas ap Richard 1 N.R. 
Jane Bowker ‘1 
, John Owen ‘2D OR 
‘John Morgan 3 (ret’ one too many) 
Edward Segoe 1 
Randle Shucar 1 N.R. | 
Humfrey Phillipps 4 (empty; S’r Thomas Han- 
a mer, owner) 
Edward Kinaston $ 
Thomas Kinaston 1 
... Fowler, Esq. 13 (and three unfinished) 
Marry Hawarden, Widd’ 1 (now Mr. Fowler, owner) 
Thomas Turner 2 
John Turner 1 
James Smart 1 
Widdow Jenkins 1 (now William Jenkins) 
William Shone 2 (now Thomas Shone’s: ret’ 


one too many) 


The names of those that were not ret’ in 1662. 
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1 John Richards 
1 John Kelshawe, junior 
1 Widdow Bowker 
2 John Moris 
1 Ermyn Williams 
1 Thomas Phillipps | | 
_ 1 William Hughes (now William Mather) 
THE TOWNSHIP OF HANMER. 
12 In the capital house 12 (S’r John Hanmer, owner) 
called Hanmer Hall 
12 In Beadington 12 (Roger Hanmer, Esqr, 
owner) 


Thomas Young 
Andrew Ellis 
Richard Steele 
John Waters 
John Moris 
Thomas Dauies 


(and 3 stopt: ret’ 1 too short) 
(and 4 stopt) 


(and one other w'hout 
hearth) 

Francis Roberts 

Edward Plymley 

Dauid ap John 

John Mackennell 

Hugh Minshall 

Margaret Badcome (?) 
widow 

Thomas Ogden 


(now Margaret D .. « .) 


(in 2 houses, one of w’ch is 
new) 

Thomas Roe 

Thomas Phillipps 

John Lloyd 

John Williams 

Thomas Price 

William Huckxley 

George Ratlife 


Thomas Jackson (now Edward Wyan) 


John Lloyd N.R. 

Thomas Minshall (in two houses) 
Thomas Mathew 

William Beaven 

Abraham Moris 

John Fisher N.R. 


NRE RENNER RE ee Eee ll DEER eR Hee poh 
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Thomas Younge 
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Randle Roane 2 (now Richard Roane) 

Dauid Mather 1 NR. 

William Mather, senior 1 (empty; Thomas Lewis of 
Elsemer, occupier of the 
landes) 

Thomas Mather, senior 

Thomas Mather, junior 

John Harry — (pulled down by John 
Jenkins, owner) 


ae 


William Hanmer is 
John Edward 1 N.R. 
William Mathew 1 
Thomas Heyward 1 


ore 


(fled the Countrey: his 
Children beggers) 

Thomas Bradshawe 

Richard Brandbury 

William Thomas 

Jasper ap Edward 

Thomas Wright 

Richard Chey 

John Bradshawe 

Hugh Venables 

John Venables 

Jane Younge, Widdowe 

Roger Beavan 

Thomas Beavan 

John Madockes (now Mary Thomas; & two 


stopt vpp) 
N.R. 


(now Randle Clatton) 


le OE 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Elline Griffith, Widd’ 
Thomas Jenkin 
William Lloyd 
Widdow Ridgray 
John Hawkins 
Sussana Lloyd 
Humfrey Jones 

John Moyle 


(now Elizabeth Ridgray) 


N.R. 

(Ret’ 1 too short) 

(now Mr. Richard Hilton, 
cler’; increased one by 
new buildinge) 

Arthur Clerke 1 NR. 


ENE WN Ee 
wero poe 


The names of those that were not rated in 1662. 


1 Arthur Hodnett N.R. 
1 Roger Owen a 
1 Jane Hatton, Widd’ m 
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William Lloyd N.R. 
Elline ap (sic) Roger 
Margerie Moris, Widdow 
William Corbisley 
Margaret Dauies, Widdow 
John Williams 

Widdow Jenkin 

Richard Sawman 

John Wixted 

Andrew Maneringe 
Hugh Wright 

William Mather 

John Mather 

Roger Dee 

Dauid Lloyd 

John Roberts 

Robert Dauies 

John Edwards 

Randle Mather 

Alice Hanmer 

Widdowe Dauies 
Edward Allott 

Edward Jones 

William Roane 

Thomas ap Roger 
Thomas Mather, junior 
John Morris 


THE TOWNSHIPP OF HAULGHTON. 


Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 12 (and 2 pulled down with 
the whole buildinge) 
Luke Lloyd, Esq. 
Jonothan Cliffe 
William Dee 
John Higinson 
Mary Phillipps 
ope 
Nicholas Hemlocke 
William Bedow 
Thomas Randle 
John Rondle 
Jane Phillipps 
Humfrey Bedow 
Elline Phillipps 


k one house 


(now Fabian Phillipp) 
(now Thomas Phillips) 
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Edward Palyn 
Brian Saker 
Paule Gregory 
Widdow Ridgeway 
Roger Jeanes 
Edward Shone 
Widdow Ellis 
Thomas Bartlam 
John George 
Edward Slee 
Richard Blood 
Katherine Edow 
Edward Puleton 


(now Elizabeth Ridgeway’) 
‘(noe such p’son) 


(and 2° stopt) 

(now Phillipp ap Edward: 
ret’ 2 too short) :; 

(now William Hollway) 

(now William Hollway) 


ORE EE Eee pw ee 


Elizabeth Thomas 
George Benion 
Thomas Thomas 
William Wright 
Richard Jenkin 
Edward Wilkinson (one other stopt) 
Roger Hanmer (now John Ellis) 


The names of those that were not rated in 1662. 


Roger Evans N.R. 
George Blackwell 
Dauid Parry 
Richard Figes 
Catherine Johnson 
John Roane 
Richard Jones 
Roger Ashpone ” 
William Abbot 
Jane Williams 
William Griffith 


mt DOR RO et ee et Et 00 ee 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Widdow Roberts 
Owen Browne 
Rose ap (sic) Ellice 
George Clarke 
Thomas Wright 


THE TOWNSHIPP OF BRONINGTON. 
William Hanmer, Esq. 11 
John Burrowes 10 (now Sr Thomas Hanmer, 
owner) 


oll ell ell el el ed ee ee 
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1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

jl 

1 

1 
1 
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Daniell Mathews 
Thomas ‘Brookes \ 
John Aldersey 
Humphrey Lewis, junior ' 


Robert Medins 

Hugh Borrows 

Randle Younge 

Richard Cartwright 

Widdow Ratlife 

Edward Owen 

William Bedow 

Luke Roe 

John Dauid, Tayler, and 
Edward Dauid 

Thomas Grinley 

James Higginbotton 

Allen Phillipp 

John Phillipp, Tayler 

Randle Rogers 

John Madocks and Thomas 
Madocks 

Roger Hanmer 

William Dauies, senior 

Humfrey Lewis, senior 

Francis Moyle, Wyddowe 

William Kinaston 

John Morgan 

Edward Howell 

Thomas Vaughan 

Owen Browne 

William Dauies, junior 

Thomas Howell 

Thomas Kynaston 

William Bennett 

Margaret Mathewes, widd’ 

John Dauies of Newhall 

Rowland Greatbach 

Thomas Dauies 

Thomas Jackson 

William Tayler 

John Dauies of the Oake - 

Griffith Jones 

William Cartwright 

Thomas Love 


3 (2 pipes vnfinished) 
4 


2 
3 


Ne eH ee el So eel ool cell el ed 
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(now Mrs. Jane Whitehall, 
owner) 
N.R, 


(one other vnfinished) 
N.R. 


N.R. 
(now Thomas Lewis) 


(now Elizabeth Kinaston) 


(one other pulled down) 


(and one stopt) 


(now John Burrowes) 
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Edward Jennings 
Roger James 
Thomas Cartwright 
Marg’ Merton, Widdow 
Will’m Gregorie 
William Jones 
Randle Jackson 
John Egerton 
Thomas ap Edward 
Thomas Holbrooke 
John Brookefeild 
Allen Sherrott 


Reet DOD DD He Ee 
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The names not ret’ 1662. 


John Sympson 
John Phillipps 
Margaret James, widd’ 
William Aldersey 
John Stocken 
Richard Roberts 
Widdow Betteley 
Catherine Lloyd 
Rowland Fox 
Edward Dauies 
Widdow Howell 
Widdow Young 
Jeffrey Peirce 
John Hunt 
George Moris 
John Vaughan 
John Cartwright 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


18 


4 Thomas... dowe 4 
4 
... Richard Heath 
John Rees 
Thomas Pugh 


(now Margaret James) 


(new house) N.R. 


» 


THE TOWNSHIPP OF TYBROUGHTON. 


(now Hump. Dito tenant, 
and Mrs. Bridge, owner) 


(now Anne Ratclife, widd’) 
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Widdow Meakin (now’ John Stockton and 

one other w’thout hearth) 
Thomas Suckley 
Thomas Lovlell 
Edward Wyan 
Widdow Moris 
John Stockton 
William Butler 
Richard Boulton 
William Butler 
John Povah 
William Phillip 
John Bedow 
Samuel Sapcoate 


(now Richard Yarsley) 
(now Elizabeth Moris) 


a ee el ee) 


(in two houses, whereof one 
empty) 

Edward Dewie 
Dauid Mountford 
Richard Brasse 
John Hanmer 
Widdow Holbrooke 
John Ratcliffe 
Richard Ratcliff 
Dulce Bowen 

.. an Dauies 
Roger Bevan 


N.R. 
(now Francis Probert) 
(now Ellenor Holbrooke) 


(noe such p’son) 


| 5 | tite abi bieheieeeenese- as 


The names of them that were not returned in 1662. 


Arian Dauies N.R. 
Edward Lloyd 

Widdow Butler 

Katherine Dauies 

John Suckley 

Roger ap Evan 


THE TOWNSHIPP OF WILLINGTON. 


Thomas Dymocke, Esq, 
John Lloyd 

Humfrey Bowen 

John Pugh 

John Fletcher 

Hugh Meredith 





ee 


ll eel el eo 


1 
3 
0 
3 
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John Mathew ; ae 


Mathew. 
John Jenings 
James Lardge 
Randle Key 
Thomas Edowe 


Stephen Radenhurst — 


Humfrey Gregory 


And’ Ridgway 
Jane Lloyd 
Jane Jenings 
William Hinton 


. Roger ap Richard 


John Evaston, 
John Shone 
Anne Shone 
John Allin 
Ellenor Newnes 


William Stockton 


John Greene 


Francis Greene 
George Mathew 


Thomas Dravie 
Mary Randle 


William: Hughes 
Randle Roberts 
William Painter 
Thomas Henshall 
John Lloyd 
Richard Hughes 
Randle Smith 
Randle Painter 
Robert Williams 
Edward Collie 
Robert Shone 


alee ee) 
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| 
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(one other pipe unfinished) 
(now Elline Styrop) 


(one other pipe without 
hearth) 


(now James Lardge) | 


(one other pipe without 
hearth) : 


(now Mrs. Anne Dymocks 
ret’ two short) 

(noe such p’son) 

(now Mrs. Sarah Lloyd-; 5: 
whereof one new) 

(now Thomas Butler) 

(encreased one by new 
buildinge) 

(now Thomas Mathew): 


(noe such p’son) 


(empty; Mary Randle, 4 
widdow, owner) 
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The names of them that were not ret’ in 1662. 


John William N.R. 
Randle Colley 
Roger Williams 
Jane Hunt, widdow 
Alice Woods 

John Woodnett 
Edward Williams 
Widdow Hughes 
Elline Rees, widdow 
Widdow Carr 
Thomas Williams 
Francis Harry 
Widdow Hanmer 


eh fe ek et fe ee et 


XXXI.—TOWNSHIPS OF PENLEY, ISCOYD, AND 
BANGOR. 


PENLEY, a township and chapelry in the county of 
Flint, forms part of the parish of Ellesmere in the 
county of Salop; Iscoyd, another township and 
chapelry in Flintshire, is in the parish of Malpas, in 


the county of Chester; and Bangor, another Flintshire 
township, is in the parish of Bangor, in Denbighshire. 
They are the seventh, eighth, and ninth townships 
referred to in the Lay Subsidy Roll, which I have 
have partly copied in the preceding article, and I give 
their lists of inhabitants verbatim :— 


PENLEY. 

Sr John Glynn’s hall 8 

Mary Dymocke 4 

Mr. Ball’s hall 3 (now John Tayler, Thomas 
Tayler and Thomas Bar- 
net, oc’upiers of the 
lands) 

Marg’ Lloyd (now. Obediall Price and 
one other in the house) 

Thomas Kinaston (ret’ one short) 

Thomas Kinaston 2 

for Mr. Hanmer’s Hall 

William Price 3 (empty, and lives in Rua- 
bon : two hearthes taken 
VpP) 
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Edward Foulke 

John Barrnet 

Rich’ Whitfield 

Humfrey Hanmer 

Widdow Edge 

Randle Adams 

Widdow Barrnet 

William Owen 

John Tayler 

William Painter 

William Wynne 

George Jenkin 

John Griffith 

Edward Shone, of Blackwood 

William Perry 

William Morgan 

John Tona 

Edward Ralph 

Marg’ William 

Richard ap Shone 

John Dauies 

Thomas Tayler 

Edward Madocks 

Maude George 

Thomas Randle, of Paretree 

John Newnes 

Humfrey Jackson 

George Gough 

Robert Raph 

Thomas Kenricke 

John Higgins 

William Turner 

John Randle 

Richard Painter 

Edward Shone, of P’ke- 
lane 1 

Dauid Thomas 1 

Widdow Williams 1 (now Mary Williams) 

Edmund George (noe such p’son) 

John Randle, of P’kelane 1 (now Magdalen Randle) 


(in two houses) 

(now Richard Edge) 
(now Daniell Cliffe) 
(now Thomas Barrnet) 


(now Anne Hughes) 


re ee ee ee ee ee el el el el ell el el el ee 


1 
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2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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(To be continued.) 








EXPLORATION OF THE STONE CAMP ON 
ST DAVID’S HEAD. 


BY REV. S. BARING GOULD, M.A.; R. BURNARD, ESQ., F.S.A. ; 
AND J. D. ENYS, ESQ., F.G.S. 


Tue exploration was commenced on July 29th, 1898, 
in the presence of the Rev. S. Baring Gould and Mr. 
Robert Burnard, members of the Dartmoor Explora- 
tion Committee, Mr. J. D. Enys, of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall, and Messrs. E. Laws and H. W. 
Williams—the two latter gentlemen acting on behalf 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

Permission to dig was very readily and courteously 
given by the several proprietors of the Headland ; 
fine weather favoured the operations, and everything 
possible was done by Messrs. Laws and Williams to 
make the visit of the strangers a pleasant and enjoy- 
able one. In this they were very successful, for the 
visitors carried away with them many pleasant recol- 
lections of their kindness and that of the good folk of 
St. David’s. 

Standing on Carn Hen, or better still, on Carn 
Llidi, a good bird’s-eye view of the field of operations 
may be obtained. In front, looking north and up the 
valley towards the north-east, it will be observed that 
the surface of the ground is parcelled out by means of 
the remains of walls forming rectangular enclosures, 
with here and there ruined circular erections known 
on Dartmoor as “ pounds,” 1.¢., cattle-folds. Towards 
the west the remains of a wall crossing almost from 
Porth Llong to Porth Melgan is distinctly visible, 
whilst further still in the same direction the ruined 
rampart shutting off the Headland proper from the 
mainland is dimly discernible. There is a rough 
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trackway leading to the Headland over which a cart 
can proceed, and this makes for the entrance into the 
fortress, and is doubtless an ancient road. 

The accompanying plans, which were very kindly 
prepared by Mr. H. C. Mann, of Fishguard, from his 
own survey, and generously presented by him to the 
explorers, conveys a better picture of the remains on 
the Headland than any verbal description can pos- 
sibly do. , 

One plan gives a general view of the Headland, the 
second renders in more detail the hut circles and rock 
shelters, and the third deals with the rampart and 
sections of same. The great wall which stretches 
across the peninsula is built of stones—some very 
large, and all dry built. From the amount of fallen 
débris, it may be assumed that it was originally about 
15 ft. high, with a bottom width of 10 ft. or 12 ft. 

In front of this is a slight ditch, and outside this 
again are more shallow trenches and the foundations 
of low breast-walls, forming obstacles to an enemy 
assaulting the rampart. 

The entrance into the fortress is approached by a 
causeway a little over 12 ft. in width, lined on each 
side by large stgnes ; where it passes through the wall 
it narrows to 75 ft. This was ascertained by clearing 
the stones away and discovering the face on each side. 
Any sign of a barricade or door had disappeared. 

Just outside the approach is a tiny stream of water, 
almost dry during the conduct of the exploration, but 
doubtless a fair amount could be obtained from it in 
broken weather. This was apparently the only supply 
near the fortress. There was absolutely none inside. 
The hut circles lie on a grassy knoll about 30 yards 
inside the rampart, 124 ft. above the level of the sea. 
This little sward slopes gently towards the south 
until it nears the edge of the cliff—here the fall is rapid 
and then precipitous. On the north side the dwell- 
ings were protected by a ridge of boulders, and on 
the west by the rocks forming the highest point of 
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the Headland —these rise some 40 ft. above the 
dwellings. . 

Notwithstanding this, the hut circles must have been 
terribly exposed in foul weather, and in winter gales 
from the east and south, almost untenable. A summer 
gale with rain in August brought this very forcibly 
home to the explorers. 

As a place of refuge in the fave of an enemy, it must 
have been well-nigh impregnable. It was secure from 
the sea, for supposing it possible for an enemy to land 
in very fine weather on the extreme point of the 
Headland, it would be impossible for them to ascend 
the rocks even in the face of but a few of the defenders. 
A direct assault on the strong rampart would be a for- 
lorn hope if the wall was efficiently manned. 

The place was evidently not designed to stand a 
regular siege—the want of water would preclude this— 
it seems rather to have been a strong place of -retire- 
ment to be used in times of pressing but not poenee 
danger. 

The exploration commenced with an examination 
of the hut circles. 

The manner of digging was as follows: the tue 
was first skimmed off. the surface and placed on the 
walls to be re-laid when the hut was finished. All the 
huts being on a slope, more or less, the excavation 
was commenced at the lowest portion. If the entrance 
was in this situation it began at that point. Exca- 
vation proceeded by sections. Each section was 
trenched to at least 2 ft. ; the soil was then sifted and 
replaced. As the workmen at a later period in the ex- 
ploration became more educated the sifting diminished 
—they became so expert that nothing escaped them. 

They were assisted in this by the extreme friability 
of the soil—a fine sandy loam resting on a free sub- 
soil containing but little clay. 

Notes were made in a field-book, and these were 
posted in a daily journal. 

Hut Circle No. 1.—From north to south the inter- 
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nal diameter of the circle is 23 ft. 4. ins., whilst from 
east to west it is 20 ft. 3 ins. On the east side of the 
circle the wall is fairly perfect. At this point the 
stones form an inner and outer face with a width of 
4 ft. They are as a rule small—the largest is 44 ft. 
long—and standing 1 ft. 4 ins. above the surface. They 
are mostly set vertically in the ground, and are of the 
igneous rock of the neighbourhood. 

The original floor of the hut was, at first, somewhat 
difficult to determine. It became more apparent to- 
wards the centre of the circle, where it was 1 ft. 3 ins. 
to 1 ft. 6 ins. below the surface, shallowing, however, 
towards the north. 

Had there been more clay in the subsoil the floor 
would have been much more definite, as for example 
on Dartmoor, where the huts possess floors which 
have been trodden in quite hard by prolonged occu- 
pation. 

The first find made was a small, broken, light blue 

lass bead. Itis not iridescent. The outer surface 
of the bead is slightly pitted, as if from contact with 
the soil. The glass contains bubbles of air. It was 
noticed in soil which came from a depth of from 1 ft. 
to 1 ft. 3ins. below the surface. The next find was a 
spindle whorl (see fig. 1): This lay 1 ft. 8 ins. under 
the surface. It is of Cambrian sandstone, with central 
hole somewhat imperfectly drilled from both sides. 
Part of its surface is stained of a dark colour, as if it 
had been in contact witha fire. It weighs 1? oz. 

A little charcoal was observed in the floor near the 
south wall, and also towards the centre—just enough 
to be brought in on the occupants’ feet—not nearly 
enough to suggest a fire. It was from some very 
fibrous wood, which seemed to be furze- or heather- 
roots. Some fragments of flint were found, but none 
of these could be said to have been worked by human 
beings. They exist in considerable numbers in the 
glacial drift of the Headland. 

One small fragment of fired clay was turned up in 
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the south portion of the circle, and near the entrance 
another spindle whorl (see fig. 2). This also is of 
sandstone, with hole well drilled from both sides. It 
is a trifle heavier than No. 1. 


eceen nnn na nal 


v 


Fig. 1.—Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head, 





N.B.—AII the Illustrations are actual size. 


A small piece of iron much oxidised and another 
fragment of burnt clay, showing contact with iron, 





Fig. 2.—Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head. 


was found resting on the original floor of the hut. 
Several sea-worn pebbles were found—none of these 
had been fired or used as cooking-stones ; one had, 
however, been employed as a pounder. 

A small sherd of pottery was discovered a little 
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east of the centre of the circle, also two more sandstone 
spindle whorls, a few fragments of charcoal, and three 
small rubbing-stones.. The sherd is only 1} in. by 
lin.—is apparently part.of the wall of some vessel, 
$ in. thick, The paste is well mixed with fine 
sand, no large gritty specks being visible. It is not 
easy to determine whether it be hand- or wheel-made. 

Hut Circle No. 14.—This semicircular erection was 
evidently intended as a vestibule and kitchen to No. 1. 
It protected the entrance into the latter, and contained 
a fireplace 2 ft. long, 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, and 1 ft. deep. 
It still contained a good deal of charcoal. 

Near the fireplace another broken glass bead was 
found; it was of a deeper blue than that found in No. 1. 
It was observed about 1 ft. to 1 ft. 3 ins. below the 
surface. The other finds were three sea-worn pebbles 
and two small lumps of fired clay. The broken bowl 
of an eighteenth-century clay pipe was found 6 ins. 
under the surface. This possibly may have worked 
down from the surface,or had been left by some earlier 
explorer. If so, the exploration must have been of a 
very superficial character, for there were no signs of 
this or No. 1 having been dug over. 

Hut Circle No.2.—Internal diameter north to south, 
20 ft., and the same east to west. Walls, which were 
much ruined, appeared to be originally about 4 ft. 
wide. The probable entrance was on the west side. 
Inside the doorway was a foot-stone forming a step 
down into the hut. 

Commenced the exploration on the south side, which 
was the lowest. Here were found five small fragments 
of pottery, two being portions of the rim of a small 
vessel ; they may be wheel-made, but are too small to 
be definitely described. The paste seems to be very 
intimately mixed, and is well burnt. 

On the north side of entrance a small knob of 
pottery was found—this may be a lug of the same 
vessel—also five portions of perforated discs of slate 
with a thickness varying from ;, in. to } in. 
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Another piece of slate,24 ins. by 14 in., and } in. thick 
had been used as a rubber, a portion of its edge having 
been well ground down. 

Then followed a disc of slate, not perforated, but 
which had been trimmed roughly to obtain a circular 
shape; it is 24 ins. in diameter and + in. thick. 

‘ There were also found :— 

One flint flake and a portion of a scraper of the 
same material; both of these possessed the bulb of 
percussion, and had undoubtedly been fashioned . by 
man. 

Near the centre of the.circle a small fragment of 
pottery with traces of ornamentation, consisting of two 
horizontal parallel lines, paste tempered with sand, 
which shews up in white specks. It looks like wheel- 
made pottery, but the fragment is too small to be 
positively identified. 

What seemed to be a portion of an armlet was found 
in this circle. It is 1 in. long, # in. wide,and + in. thick. 
The sweep of the circle indicates—if it be part of an 
armlet—an internal diameter of 38 ins., large enough 
_ small hand to pass through. It is of Kimmeridge 
coal. 

A few small sea-worn pebbles. 

The floor of this hut was 1 ft. to 1 ft. 3 ins. below 
the surface, not so deep as No. 1. 

A little charcoal was found, but no very definite 
fireplace. A part of the floor near the south-east 
portion of the wall bore slight traces of fire. 

Hut Circle No. 3.—Nearly one-half of this circle had 
been dug into by some previous explorers, probably 
Messrs. Jones and Freeman, the authors of The History 
and Antiquities of St. Davids. 

Internal diameter north to south, 22 ft., east to west, 
20 ft. 7 ins. The entrance appeared to be on the east 
side, 3} ft. wide. 

Near the south wall, beyond the area of the previous 
exploration, the following objects were found at a depth 
of from 1 ft. 3 ins.-to 1 ft. 6 ins. below the surface :— 
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A very perfect spindle whorl of sandstone with a 
symmetrical hole bored through from one side. Both 
faces of the whorl! have finely-incised lines on them, as if 
some pattern had been attempted.’ It weighs just an 
ounce. (See fig. 3.) Another, broken, also of sandstone, 
not nearly so well made as the above,and half of another 
in slate. A thin disc of slate, broken at the perforation ; 
and another of the same material, but with no per- 
foration. The latter had a diameter of 2}ins., was 
+ in. thick, with edges rubbed down or water-worn. 
A beach pebble of igneous stone which had been 
evidently used as a rubber. (See fig. 4.) 





Fig. 3.—Incised Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head. 


In the centre of the circle some burnt clay and 
charcoal were found, indicating a fireplace; also two 
small rubbers of black stone and a small nodule of 
flint. 

At a distance of 2 ft. from the north wall and 4 ft. 
east of the previously explored portion of the circle 
disclosed a small nodular piece of highly oxidised iron. 
It was 1 ft. 6 ins. below the surface, and undoubtedly 
_in undisturbed ground. 

Hut Circle No. 4.—Oval-shaped, 34 ft. from north 


1 Mr. Worthington G. Smith has suggested that these fine lines 
are due to theaction ofice. Tabular stones with such stris on them 
would be selected by the whorl maker if obtainable. Mr. Smith 
has in his possession pebbles which he has obtained from Wales, 
and which have similar ice incisions on them. 
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to south, and 28 ft. from east to west. Walls ruined, 
with an entrance 4 ft. wide facing the east. 


Fig. 4.—Small Rubber Stone, St. David’s Head. 


Close to south-east portion of wall there was a pit 
which had been dug into the subsoil, 5 ft. long, 1 ft. 
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8 ins. wide, and 24 ft. below the surface; a little 
charcoal was observed in the bottom. 

Inside the wall, south, was a fallen stone, which had 
apparently come from the wall: on lifting this and 
excavating, a whole blue glass bead and a large im- 
perfect spindle whorl were found, 1 ft. below the 
upper surface of the stone. The whorl is of some 
slaty material, with a diameter of 2 ins. to 2} ins., and 
the hole had been drilled from both sides. 

A little west of this fallen stone, and 1 ft. from 
the wall, another spindle whorl was found ; this also 
had its hole drilled from both sides, a diameter of 
13 ins., and was of Cambrian sandstone. 

The southern portion of the circle also yielded a 
disc of slate somewhat oval in shape. It is }in. 
thick, with a diameter of 2 ins. to 2}ins., and a per- 
foration had been commenced, for the centre was pitted 
by the sharp blows of some pointed instrument. 
Another fragment, } in. thick, possessed a portion of 
its perforation, and this had been apparently effected 
by drilling. 

The only other find was a large beach pebble of 
igneous rock, 9 ins. long, 74 ins. wide, and 4 ins. thick 
in the centre; one end was broken off, probably by 
pounding, or by delivering a blow with the stone in a 
slanting direction. The floor of the circle, where it 
could be defined, was 1 ft. 3 ins. to 1 ft. 4 ins. below the 
surface. The northern half of the circle was very 
rough, many rocks projecting through the surface. 
The exploration of this circle consumed two whole days. 

Hut Circle No. 5.—This had a diameter of 21 ft. 
north to south, and the same east to west. Entrance 
east, walls about 4 ft. thick, ruined. 

There was an unmistakeable fireplace nearly in the 
centre (a little south-east of this). It was formed by 
a flat stone, 2 ft. by 1 ft., and 6 ins. thick; this was 
trigged by small stones so.as to give a level surface. 
On the west side of this was a small natural rock, and 
between the two a triangular-shaped pit in which some 
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wood-charcoal was found. <A large-sized modern kettle 
could be rested on these two stones over the angle of 
the fire. The legs of the triangle were nearly 2 ft. 
in length, whilst the base was a little more. The 
pit was 3 ins. to 4 ins. deep, so that a vessel standing 
on the two stones would be 9 ins. to 10 ins. above the 
bottom of the pit. 

The upper surface of the flat trigged stone was a 
little above the level of the floor, which was about 
1 ft. below the grass surface. 

On excavating the southern portion of the circle a 








Fig. 5.—? Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head, 


perforated disc of slate was found. (See fig. 5). It 
may be a spindle whorl, or it would serve as a dress- 
fastener. 

It is highly ornamented on one side with deep 
incisions, forming curves, angles, and squares. Three 
to four feet west of this, and still close to the wall, a 
small fragment of pottery turned up. It is without 
ornamentation, and is too small to determine whether 
it be wheel- or hand-made. It looks like the former. 

Four feet from the north wall some more even still 
smaller fragments of pottery were discovered in a 
depression of the floor, the remains apparently of a 
vessel of some kind. Here also was a little charcoal, 
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which may have been trodden into the floor. The 
depression in which these small potsherds were found 
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Fig. 6.—Small Pounder, St. David’s Head. 


was nothing of the nature of a cooking hole. A flint 
flake with serrated edge was also found in this circle, 
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together with a small rubber of igneous rock, one side 
of which was scored with striz, produced apparently 
by some very sharp-pointed instrument. Another 
plece of igneous rock from the beach (see fig. 6) had 
either been used as a pounder, or flakes had been 
struck off the broken end. As itis difficult to conceive 
why it should be so flaked, the probability is that the 
fractures occurred through the use of the pebble as a 
under. 

Hut Circle No. 6.—Diameter 21 ft. from north to 
south, and the same from east to west. The wall is 
about 4 ft. wide, and on the west side is still 3 ft. high. 
There is a small gap facing the east, but the probable 
entrance is south-west, 3 ft. wide, with a flat rock 
forming a footstone. It looks like an entrance, and is 
in a very sheltered position, for close to it are the rocks 
rising many feet above it, and forming the highest 
point of the Headland proper. 

On excavating just inside the south wall, a pit was 
opened out which had been sunk in the subsoil. It 
was 8 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 23 ft. deep. In the 
bottom were a few fragments of burnt stone. This 
part of the circle had the appearance of having been 
dug into at some comparatively recent date. Near 
this pit and 2 ft. from the south-east wall were two 
stones placed in a triangular fashion, and between these 
the bowl of a meerschaum pipe was found—it lay 
6 ins. below the surface of good strong turf. It 
had evidently been carefully placed by someone in the 
position described; the bow] was still somewhat coloured 
by use. It was elaborately carved with a representation 
of a small gabled eastern-looking cottage on one side 
and a galloping horse on the other; the date 1812 was 
deeply incised on the lower part of the bowl, and as 
these incisions were coloured, it is to be presumed that 
the pipe, when new, possessed this date. Itis hardly, 
therefore, evidence of the exact year in which the pipe 
was deposited; but as it was found under strong-growing 
turf, it may be indicative approximately of the time. 
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Another palpable intrusion found near the north 
wall, and 1. ft. 2 ins. below the surface, was a small 
glass stopper of deep blue glass. 

A considerable portion of this circle seemed to have 
been superficially disturbed, and it may be that the 
owner of the pipe had attempted its exploration. 

The only other finds were a large beach pebble, 
1 ft. long, broken .as if. by pounding, a sandstone 
rubber $ in. thick, 2} ins. long, and 14 in. wide, 
with some fine .incised lines on its flat face, and a 
small purple, almost black, glass bead of the same type 
as previously found. 

After completing the examination of the hut circles 
a vigorous search was made for middens. Trenches 
were dug right down to the subsoil, usually from 
1 ft. to 1 ft. 4 ins. below the surface, between the hut 
circles and in every direction which was thought likely, 
but none were found. The cliff is so near that refuse 
from the dwellings was probably thrown over this into 
the sea. About 220 ft. of trenches were dug, with a 
bottom width of 2 ft. 

Although the search for middens was fruitless, the 
time and labour were not thrown away, for several 
interesting objects were found, as the following list 
demonstrates. | 


Trench No. 1, following contour of south wall of Hut Circle 
No. 6, yielded— 

Some wood charcoal. A spindle whorl of Cuneta sand- 
stone, 14 in. diameter, hole bored from each side, weighing 
nearly 1 02. 


Trench No. 2, starting from between Hut Circles 3 wi 4, and 
driven in a westerly direction and opposite the south wall of 
Hut Circle No. 6, there were found ag follows— 

Some wood-charcoal mixed with burnt clay. An orange- 
shaped stone of igneous rock, 24 ins. by 2? ins., ends flattened as 
if by slight rubbing—not a beach pebble, for the surface is 
pitted as ‘if it had been tooled ; nor is it a pebble from the drift. 
A very curious object, for which no use can be at pene assigned. 
It may be arubber. (See fig. 7.) ae 
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’ Trench No. 3, starting from Hut Circle No. I, and ¢arried in 
an easterly direction to the group of boulders near where is 
situated Rock Shelter C, near the boulder end of the trench 
were found— 
A spindle whorl of Cambrian sandstone, 1 in..in diameter— 
hole drilled from each side; near thisa small piece of pointed 
iron, rudely triangular in shape. 
Close to the above a small hone of dense, hard stone, nearly 
3 ins. long, and } in. broad, with one surface highly polished. 
These were all found at the bottom of the trench, 2 ft. below 
the present’ surface. 
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Fig. 7.—Orange-shaped Stone, St. David’s Head. 


Trench No. 4, starting from Hut Circle No. 3 and driven. to 
No. 5, between Nos. 1 and4. This yielded— 

‘A large beach pebble of igneous rock, 64 ins. long, 44 ins, 
broad, and 2 ins. thick, with one end ground down so as to form 
two facets. 

Also a smaller example of the same material, 5} ins. long, 
23 ins. broad, and 2 ins. thick, rabbed down at one end, forming 
a single facet. 

These had evidently been used for rubbing or grinding. 


Trench No. 5, between Hut Circles Nos. 4 and 5, gave a few 
small fragments of pottery. pe 
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Trench No. 6, proceeding north close to boulders, where is 
Rock Shelter C. This yielded— 

A flint chip and another beach pebble, which had been used 
as a rubber. 

The other trenches gave no results. 

As the exploration of the interior of the hut circles gave such 
promising results, it was determined to search amongst the 
boulders for camping-out sites, and several of these were found, 
and are described as rock shelters. Details as follows— 


Rock Shelter A.—Sheltered from west and south. Gave no 
results, 


Rock Shelter B.—Equally barren. 
Some trial pits were dug on the northern slope of the plateau 
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Fig. 8.—Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head. 


sheltering from the south, but this was evidently too exposed 
for camp fires. 


Rock Shelter C.—Yielded a little charcoal, 1 ft. 3 ins. to 
1 ft. 4 ins. under the surface. 

A spindle whorl of Cambrian sandstone, 1? in. in diameter, 
4 in. thick, weight 1 oz.; hole drilled from one side. Both faces 
ornamented with incised lines, straight and curved (see fig. 8) ; 
also three beach pebbles with ground ends (see fig. 9). Here 
was also found a fragment of a hone of bluish stone, with small 
masses of oxidised iron sticking to one of its surfaces, fully 
18 ins. under the surface—evidently deposited together. 

Near these a spindle whorl of slate, irregular shape, 2} ins. 
by 2 ins., greatest thickness a little over } in., weight 
1} 0z.; the hole large and very carelessly made, evidently by 
means of blows with some sharp-pointed instrument (see 
fig. 10). 
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Fig. 9.— Rubber Stone, St. David’s Head, 
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Rock Shelter D.—A broken disc of slate, 2 ins. by 1} in., 
zo in. thick (see fig. 11). 








Fig. 10.—Spindle Whorl, St. David’s Head. 


Rock Shelter E—Gave an iron object much oxidised, 
16 ins. under the surface, 3} ins. long, tapering shape, hollow, 
probably either a ferrule or the remains of a spear-head. 





Present weight, 140z. The diameter of the base, ?in. With 
this were found a beach pebble with one end well ground 
down, some wood-charcoal, and a small flint scraper. 
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Rock Shelter F.—A flint scraper (see fig. 12), some wood- 
charcoal, and a perforated pear-shaped piece of slate (see 
fig. 13), 

” Rock Shelter No. 7.—Remains of a wood fire, containing 
charred fragment of hazel-nut, 15 ins. under the surface, and 


Fig. 12.—Scraper of Flint, St. David’s Head. 


close by a nest of 10 beach pebbles about the size of large 
walnuts. These had not been fired, and may have been used as 
counters in some game, or as missiles, 











Fig. 13.—Slate Object, St. David’s Head. 


In addition to the above, search was made under a large 
boulder below the south wall of Hut Circle No. 2, and this 
resulted in the discovery of three glass beads, one a deep purple, 
almost black, another of clear glass, and the third opaque white. 
The clear glass example was not perforated. 

The small cave known as the Ogof Geifror,or Goats’ Cavern, was 
next explored. Nothing was found. The soil on the floor was 

; a 
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very shallow, and had been frequently dug over for guano, the 
deposit from goats, which some few years since sheltered in this 
place. 

This concluded the exploration of the area inside the ram- 
part. 

The finds may be classified as follows :— 

1. Implements and objects of stone. 
2. Pottery. 

3. Glass beads. 

4, Remains of iron objects. 

5. Wood-charcoal, remains of fires. 

The stone objects were beach pebbles in considerable numbers, 
many of them having been used as pounders or rubbers. In 
some of the hut circles, flat stones were observed resting on the 
floors, but the surfaces of these did not apparently shew signs of 
grinding. 

Spindle whorls, some ornamented ; discs of slate, some 
perforated and ornamented. It has been suggested that these 
may be weights for thread in weaving, or pendants, or dress 
fasteners, 

Hones. 

A few flint flakes and scrapers. 

The pottery was very fragmentary ; some of the small pieces 
seemed to be wheel-made, whilst two or three others were rude 
enough to be hand-made. The paucity of pottery is best 
illustrated by the total weight found, only 44 0zs. A little 
burnt clay also turned up. 

The glass beads are small, about 3 in. in diameter, with a 
perforation of + in. or a little over. 

The colours are light blue, a darker blue, purple—verging on 
black—and opaque white. One small bead of clear glass, without 
perforation, was found. These occurred both inside and outside 
the hut circles. 

Remains of iron objects were found fairly well distributed 
over the whole area of exploration. 

These were turned up in undisturbed ground in— 

Hut Circle No, 1. 

Hut Circle No 3. 

In the trenches outside the hut circles and in the rock 
shelters. 

The charcoal was from some fibrous wood, probably heather 
and its roots. 


The next proceeding was to examine the approach 
to the rampart, and for this purpose a trench was dug 
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from end to end, and this was carried through the 
gateway well into the interior of the defended area ; 
another was driven between the dwarf walls forming 
the outer obstacles, and a third on the high ground 
inside the wall, on which the defenders must have 
stood when the wall was manned. Neither of these 
efforts yielded any results. 

The outer foot of the rampart could not be examined 
owing to the great accumulation of stones which had 
fallen from it. This had been of late much disturbed, 
and the ruin accelerated by men digging for foxes 
among the stones. 

Having thus completed the examination of the 
Headland proper, a move was made to a wall which, 
eommencing at Porth Llong on the north, terminates 
at a point some short distance above the low cliff of 
Porth Melgan. 

A reference to Ordnance Sheet XIV, 10, scale 
25.344 ins. to a statute mile (Pembrokeshire), will 
assist the reader in understanding the following 
remarks. 

The wall commences at an outcrop of igneous rock 
immediately above the precipitous end of the inlet 
known as Porth Llong, and proceeds to and joins 
another outcrop situated about 65 yds. to the south- 
west. The latter outcrop has a length of a little over 
100 yds. It is rugged and steep on the south-east 
side, rendering any walling at this point unnecessary. 
At the south-west termination of this natural barrier 
the wall commences again, and is carried down on the 
slope of the hill in a more or less ruined condition for 
about 235 yds. in the direction of Porth Melgan. 
Faint traces of the wall can be made out for another 
50 yds., leaving about the same distance between this 
point and the head of the cliff, on which not a vestige 
of a wall can be discovered. 

The northern end of the wall between the two out- 
crops, judging from the amount of ruin, was probably, 
when complete, about 44 ft. to5 ft. in height. The 
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inner and the outer faces can still be seen, and these 
give a width of 8 ft., thus indicating a low broad wall 
of considerable strength. Where the wall approaches 
the second outcrop, there are the remains of a semi- 
circular erection, 23 ft. long, with 14 ft. greatest 
width. This is onthe west, or inner side of the wall. 
It is the most northerly of the hut circles marked on 
the Ordnance Sheet. This was explored, but nothing 
was found beyond three beach pebbles. Neither 
of these shewed any sign of use as pounders or 
rubbers. 

Between this erection and the outcrop, in fact, only 
8 ft. away in a south-west direction, isa small circular 
erection a little over 4 ft. in diameter built on, and of 
the ruins of the wall. 

This little place might easily be taken for a “ sentry,” 
u.€., a cavity which is sometimes found in the walls of 
early fortresses, and supposed to have harboured a 
sentry, or a look-out man. In this case, there is no 
doubt whatever as to the time of erection, and its use, 
for there is living in St. David’s a man, aged about 
forty, whose father erected this little place of conceal- 
ment about fifty years since, and from it shot the sea- 
birds which passed from sea to sea to and fro across 
the neck of land. 

The birds were slaughtered for their feathers, which 
were then in great demand for the adornment of ladies’ 
hats, ete. 

Two more hollow places in the wall suggest other 
places of concealment for gunners, but they are too 
indistinct and imperfect to describe. These may have 
been made in digging out rabbits, which at one time 
were abundant here. At the south-west end of the 
second rocky outcrop, there is another erection, also 
marked hut circle on the Ordnance plan. It is semi- 
circular like the preceding, but is much larger, having 
a length of 50 ft., and a greatest width of 22 ft. 

It is inside the wall, and nestles under crags of rock 
which rise several feet above it, affording good protection 
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from the north. It was carefully explored, and afforded 
ample signs of having been used as a dwelling or a 
shelter by human beings. 

The entrance faced the south-west, and 13 ft. from 
this much charcoal was found, evidently the fireplace, 
and between this and the wall a light blue glass bead 
and a small hone, perforated at one end for suspension, 
were discovered: The latter is 2? ins. long and }in. 
wide (see fig. 14). 
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Fig. 14.—Perforated Hone, St. David’s Head. 


From this point the wall gradually dwindles until it 
is lost, as previously described, before it reaches the low 
cliff above Porth Melgan. 

There is little doubt but that this wall was built 
by the same people who retired to the Headland in 
times of danger; the light blue glass bead and the 
perforated hone point to this. The ruined wall at the 
north end indicates an erection 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, and 
8 ft. wide, whilst beyond the second outcrop it is of 
the same width, but no more than 2 ft. in height can 
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be made if all the stones of which the wall was com- 
posed be collected and rebuilt on its foundations. 

It has been suggested that this wall existed prior to 
the fortress on the Headland, and that it was robbed to 
help build the great rampart. This is not likely, for 
the following reason :— 

The builders of the fortress would hardly carry 
stones from the wall, a distance of more than 500 yds., 
when there were ample supplies close to, and on the 
Headland itself, and if they did they would not prefer 
to rob the lower half of the wall and carry the stones 
for some distance up the hill. 

Stone is plentiful at the north end, and here the 
wall was evidently built of no great height, but in a 
massive manner; as the material got scarcer in 
descending the hill, the wall dwindled in height until 
it ceased altogether before Porth Melgan was reached. 

It might be suggested that the wall was robbed to 
build the ancient enclosures indicated on the Ordnance 
plan ; but this is not likely, as there is plenty of stone 
on the slopes where these occur. 

The wall was apparently never completed, and this 
conclusion is borne out by observing the foundations ; 
these can easily be traced down as far as to the trackway 
to the Headland, where it crosses the wall ; below this 
point they become more indistinct until they disappear. 
If the wall had been robbed, the despoilers would have 
removed the stones from the northern end of the wall, 
and not the lower portion ; nor would they have taken 
the trouble to dig up foundations when loose walling 
was available. 

A careful study of the subject forces home the con- 
viction that for some reason or other the wall was 
never finished. 

It is difficult to believe that this wall was ever 
intended as an outer defence to the Headland, it is over 
600 yds. in length, and would require several hundred 
men to defend. 

It is more likely to have been built as an enclosure 
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into which cattle could be folded when danger was 
near, but not absolutely imminent—when it became 
immediate the only security for the herds would be in 
the fortress itself. 

Time would not permit of the examination of the 
rectangular and circular enclosures which occur on the 
slopes of the hill and in the valley between Carn Llidi 
and the north coast. All that could be done was to 
explore two hut circles some 400 yds. east of the un- 
finished wall. The westernmost one was of irregular 
shape, 11 ft. by 8 ft. There was little or no soil inside, 
the heath almost growing on the rock. A little char- 
coal was found under a stone which had fallen inwards 
from the east wall. Outside the circle a very large 
beach pebble was observed. 

The other circle was also mis-shapen, 154 ft. by 13 ft.; 
here the soil was slightly deeper, rendering some char- 
coal and signs of a fireplace. These hut circles were 
attached to rectangular enclosures, very similar to 
examples which occur on Dartmoor. 

There are several tumps, or heaps of stones, on the 
slope of the hill looking towards Carn Llidi. One of 
these was opened to see if they were sepulchral ; 
nothing was found. This example looked véry much 
as if the ground had been cleared of large stones prior 
to cultivation and heaped in this manner to get rid of 
them, the soil hereabouts being deeper and capable 
of some tillage. 

More of these tumps should be examined,as well as 
a curious series of short pieces of dry walling which are 
built athwart the hill just above the spring and pond, 
near the letter T.of Ancient Enclosures on Ordnance 

lan. 
: There is no doubt that all these enclosures mark the 
fields of a pastoral people, and it is reasonable to infer 
that they belonged to those who used the Headland as 
a fortress. It is quite clear that these enclosures are 
not the remains of fortifications. A glance at the 
Ordnance map will convey this conviction. 
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Putting aside the fact that it would take a small 
army to man these walls, it is patent to the observer 
that all these obstacles could be avoided and the Head- 
land reached by proceeding along the present trackway 
from Tygwyn and Porth Melgan. 

The enclosures, both rectangular and circular, savour 
of flock and herds, with the probable addition of some 
rough cultivation. 

An examination of the Cromlech Coetan Arthur 
was made, as well as of a pit hard by, but nothing 
was found. The Cromlech had doubtless been pre- 
viously explored. 

The exploration consumed eighteen working days, 
and during most of this period four men were 
employed. 

There had undoubtedly been some previous ex- 
ploration of the hut circles ; but sufficient evidence was 
obtained to indicate the approximate period when the 
Headland was used as a fortress. It was ata time when 
iron was known and employed in Britain. 

When this knowledge was first acquired we know 
not ; all we know definitely is that when Czesar came 
the Britons were expert workers in all the then known 
metals. 

None of the finds betray any Roman influence, and 
taken by itself this might induce one to think that the 
fortress was pre-Roman. As a matter of fact, very 
little Roman influence has been observed anywhere in 
Pembrokeshire; so that it is quite possible for the 
inhabitants of the Headland to have lived in com- 
parative isolation during, at any rate, the earlier Roman 
occupation of Britain. 

Reviewing the whole of the finds and comparing 
them with others in the British Museum, it is possible 
that the remains may appertain even to the late Celtic 
period, but before this can be stated with any degree 
of certainty further exploration in similar camps with 
stone ramparts, as, for example, Carn Fawr and Moel 
Trigarn, should be undertaken. 
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What at first sight seemed somewhat incongruous 
in a fortress, viz, that many of the stone objects 
found were doubtless used by women, and the paucity 
of weapons and utensils of iron, is accounted for by 
the disappearance of the latter by a process of natural 
decay. The storm-swept Headland with its free and 
porous soil would favour the oxidation of such a sus- 
ceptible metal. 





SOME GLAMORGAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROF. JOHN RHYS, LL.D. 


Ar the end of March 1897, I accepted an invitation 
from the Mansel Franklens of St. Hilary, near Cow- 
bridge, to spend a few days with them, in order to 
examine together the old stones at Margam, Llantwit, 
and other places in the neighbourhood. Of course 
I was only too delighted to go, and I found Mrs. Allen, 
a well-known member of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, staying at St. Hilary; not to mention 
that Mr. T. Henry Thomas, of Cardiff, formed one 
of the party during a part of the time. <A few of the 
stones I had never seen at all, and in my reading of 
some of the others I had long lacked confidence, as 
I had only seen them about 1874, when I was very 
inexperienced, and felt more positive in such matters 
than I do now. Since 1897 I visited the following 
stones again in the Easter Vacation of 1898. 


MarGam ann Kenric. 


1. The first to be mentioned is the bilingual one 
near Kenfig. The Latin lettering consists of two 
names reading from the top downwards in two lines : 


pvnPElvs,_ 
cARANT oO VG 


PVMPeIVS 
CAr AN T O ritivs 


That is to say, Pumpeius (more usually Pompeius) 
Carantorius. The first letters, p and c, have been 
considerably damaged, probably by boys throwing 
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stones at the old monument, for it stands unprotected 
by the road-side. The VN seem to form a conjoint 
character for vm, though they can hardly be said to be 
completely joined, but no more are the two limbs of 
the v; otherwise we should have to read V and WU (or 
n reversed). The p has a rather small top: the zis of 
the rounded minuscule kind, and the s in both instances 
is well developed somewhat below the line of the other 
letters. The first a shows a bulging out at the ends 
of the horizontal bar, while the other a is more regular 
and somewhat broader at the top. The y is rather 
straggling and carelessly formed, while the tail of the 
R in both instances tends to be horizontal. Lastly, 
the o is circular, and, as frequently happens, it is rather 
smaller than the other letters. 

The Ogam is almost hopeless as a whole, though a 
part of it is of the utmost interest. It begins on 
the left angle near the top, and it must have read 
round the top and down the right-hand angle to the 


ground, unless we are to assume that the top was 
left without any writing :— 


Scale, +; linear. 


| AIaRteeeee 


POP | A 
or or 
= @ 


In fact, the Ogams do not reach to the actual top of 
the stone on either edge, but the spaces thus seemingly 
blank are so battered and irregular that it is impossible 
to say whether they were originally covered with writing 
or not. The reading on the left edge is Pop-', 
which ends with six vowel notches, without any indica- 
cation how they are to be divided. As the three first 
Ogams doubtless mean Pop, the notches must have 
made either ia oreo; for Popia or Popias would probably 
be the form in early Goidelic of the Latin nominative 
Pompeius ; but if one should prefer to read Popeo, we 
should have to regard this as the Goidelic geni- 
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tive of Pompeius, treated in Goidelic as a name of 
the u declension. Such a combination as mp, ne, or 
mt, has never been found in Ogam: compare also 
FECERVT for fecerunt on the old inscribed stone at 
St. Ninian’s, Whithorn, in Galloway (The Academy, 
1896, i. 201). In 1897 I found the symbol here 
used for p on a stone now at Donard, in county Wick- 
low. The name in which it occurs is Jacinipor, with 
an element poi, which I find well established by 
Father Barry and Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, though 
they would interpret the symbol differently. 

The Ogams on the right-hand edge baffle me, as the 
vowels are almost all gone, and possibly some con- 
sonants as well. The readings I guessed in 1897 
may be represented thus : 


Scale, #5 linear. 


My, —m\ 0 


R(O) L (IO) N M (U) C (l) LL(U) S$ O 


or or or or or or or or 
MAN& A “4 Ss OE S (E) N A 


I was inclined to prefer Rolion Mucoelluna, supposing 
Mucoelluna to resolve itself into Mucoe Elluna, with 
Elluna to be identified with the Iluna so read by 
Father Barry on a stone at Rathcanning, in co. Cork. 
The first Ogam may be an imperfect ///// r, or else 
/./// mang: it is difficult to decide. The gap where 
I suggest zo is, I fear, too wide to be filled by those 
vowels. On the other hand, there seems to be in- 
sufficient room later for the oe of mucoe. In writing out 
my notes of 1897, it occurred to me that, by reading 
upwards, one seemed to obtain the elements of a 
spelling De|ceddas maqui Dara, Dora, or Doro. But 
on re-examining the stone in 1898 I found at once 
that Deceddas was out of the question; but my more 
recent guesses differ somewhat from the foregoing : 
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FR olf[io]n Maqui Llena. 

This would admit of our supposing the whole to have 
originally run somewhat as follows: Popials maqua(s) 
or maqua(s) maqui-|Rol ...n maqui Llena, “ Pom- 
pey son [of or son of the son] of R...n son of L”. 
‘Here Llena may be the genitive of a name related 
to Léan in the ‘‘ Martyrologies” (June 5th), or Lenna 
in Ua Lenna, “ O’Leanna”, Four Masters, a.v. 1119. 
I mention these guesses indifferently, as I feel sure 
that the right reading has still to be discovered. 

There is one thing to which I wish to call particular 
notice, namely, that the crooked and uneven nature of 
the angle of the stone near its top on the left hand, 
where one has to begin the reading with the name 
Popia (or Popeo), proves that word to have been cut 
last by the inscriber, and that he began, in fact, at the 
end. I have known similar instances in Ireland, such 
as one at Kinnard East, in co. Kerry, reading Sangti 
Dlotita avi Srusa, “S. L. descendant of Sru”. The 
thing is easily explained: a druid or a scholar of 
some kind cuts the Ogam on a stick, and hands it 
to a workman to cut on a stone, Now if the work- 
man could not read, he could not tell which way the 
Ogam ran. So it was only a chance whether he 
began at the end or at the beginning; but there was 
one thing which he usually did: he selected a pretty 
regular part of the angle to begin his scoring, where- 
as he ended where he could. In this instance he 
ended in a bend of the edge of the stone, where nobody 
can be conceived choosing to begin. The drawing, 
however, in Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie (Plate 13) 
would hardly suggest this to anybody, though the one 
in Brash’s Ogham Inscriptions of the Gaedhil (pl. xlii) 
would, I think. As to the former, I feel convinced that 
it must have been largely sketched from memory, as 
not only the right-hand corner of the stone is in- 
accurately represented in it, but the Latin letters are 
more irregularly placed than they should be. 
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Now, as to the names on this stone : if the inscriptions 
on the two angles were meant, as I have supposed, to 
commemorate one and the same man, Pumpeius, that 
person must have had in Latin the epithet or sur- 
name Carantorius, though one finds in the Ogam 
nothing to equate with Carantorius, but an indication 
perhaps of his pedigree instead. Carantus, Carantius, 
and Carantinus all occur in Roman inscriptions, but 
Holder knows of no Carantorius except on this stone. 
One may, however, compare Avitoria, formed probably 
from the name Avitus, and occurring on the bilingual 
stone at Eglwys Cymun, in Carmarthenshire. What- 
ever the origin may have been, Latin or Celtic, of the 
name Carantorius, it survived in Glamorgan, as we 
have it in the later forms Cerentirus (Episcopus 
Landawie), Cerennhirus, Cerennhir, Cerenhir (see 
The Book of Lian Dév, pp. 184, 200, 212-7, 239, 240) ; 
the phonetic changes would seem to show that the pro- 
nunciation was Carantdrius, whence the modern Welsh 
would be Cerennyr. I may add that Stokes’s Patrick 
(p. 550) speaks of fifteen bishops, all sons of Patrick’s 
sister Darerca, and that one of them is called Carantot, 
which must have meant either Carantoc,now Carannog, 
or else Carantor, the equivalent of our Caruntorius, 
which we have also, possibly, in Cerennior in the 
Nennian Genealogies in the Harleian MS., 3859; 
see the Cymmrodor, ix, 180. 

N.B.—The stone, where it now stands by the road- 
side, is liable to be damaged, as it is a target for boys 
to throw stones at, and to be maltreated in other ways. 
It would be a very good thing if it could be placed 
with the other epigraphic treasures in the church. 

2. The so-called cross of Ilquici' in the Chapter- 
house at Margam was the next stone we looked at. 
The reading is too far gone to be made out, but the 
following is what we seemed to detect :— 


1 The inscriptions were worn away by the feet of wayfarers, when 
the crosses of Ilquici and of Ilci were used as a foot-bridge at Cwrt- 
y-Defaid (see picture in KE. Donovan’s South Wales, vol. ii, p. 5).—Eo. 
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J 
P evr {LQUICI 
cece 
“ Chan 

x 








Pet fil ; ilquici 
ge er 
han 


t 


Ilquici is pretty certain, so is er, and so is han, but 
the only letters that seem to fit before J/quici are 
PET. FIL ., for Petrus filius, no doubt, if the reading is 
accepted. If we suppose the formula to have been 
Pet . fil . Ilquict pro anima... ge erlexit] hanfe 
crucem ....t], wedo not seem to cover the space ade- 
quately, and perhaps the following would fit better : 
Pet. fil . Ilquet pro anima | Coni|ge er[edis eius \han|c 
crucem posut|t or preparaui|t. 

The name Jlquic-c occurs, as far as I am aware, 
nowhere else ; but it seems to be compounded partly 
of the name Quic-7, which occurs on the Fardel stone 
from the south of Devon. The retention of the gu in 
a compound IJlquic-i, which does not belong to the 
earliest of our inscriptions, is remarkable. Abbrevia- 
tions such as we have here are not very common, but 
they occur sometimes even in Ogam, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Breastagh Stone reading /, || ||| 
twice for maqui. Bi 
5TH SER., VOD. XVI. 10 
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As to the locality from which this cross was brought 
to the Chapter-house, the late Prof. Westwood says, 
after Donovan, “that it had been long used as a foot- 
bridge on the highway, near the farm called Court y 
Davydd”; but as Court y Davydd is gibberish, I en- 
quired, and found that the place is called Cwrt y Defaid. 

3. The next cross to be mentioned is also in the 
Chapter-house, and reads as follows :— 


op 1 : ae 
ILCIFECIT 


Hance cnuce 
m inhomin 














That is, Ilci fecit hance crucem in nomine di summi. 
The letters are of a minuscule kind, but they are 
mostly angular ; especially the z, the c,and ther. One 
cannot feel sure as to the exact shape of the a or the o. 

The name J/cz is probably to be identified with Elcz, 
borne by a cleric in The Book of Lian Dav; and it is 
perhaps to be treated as the Brythonic form of Elcu, 
that is, as I suppose, a Goidelic El-chi, genitive El- 
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chon, both of which occur frequently enough in that 
manuscript. 

4, The next cross is one of which I had the 
pleasure of publishing the inscription in the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald in the year 1874. It reads: 


Chur xp)- crux ye 
3 hiccun: ** enniaun. 
te oemmcc: |) econ 
OUOPR TOP E& . guorgor&. 
FEC/t is fecit. 














Scale, 4 linear. 


Among the peculiarities of the lettering may be 
noticed the first £, which consists of ¢ with a horizontal 
line joined to the top end of that letter, but not pro- 
duced to touch the back curve. The two first n’s 
somewhat resemble the letter h with the first per- 
pendicular longer than the second, and in the case of 
the first one the two perpendiculars are not perceptibly 
joined at all, so that they look like 1. Most of these 
inscriptions are punched, and frequently the punching 
has been left incomplete, but I have no note that this 
particular one was done by punching. Lastly, the 
usual abbreviations for Christi and pro are used on 
this cross. 

Who Enniaun, now written Hinion, may have been, 
or Guorgoret, now Gwrwared, I cannot say. The 
former was a very common name, but the other does 
not appear to have been so. Westwood has found a 
name G'uagorit borne by a lay witness to a charter 
which was attested also by Samson, Abbot of Llan- 
carvan. The document is cited by Mr. Seebohm in 
his Tribal System in Wales (pp. 210-11), where one 


finds the name written Gwuogoret, which I regard as 
10? 
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carelessly so spelled for Guorguoret. The transaction 
was not only witnessed by him and Samson, Abbot of 
Llantwit, but it was also in favour of Llancarvan, and 
the abbot at the time was Conige, which is to be borne 
in mind. 

Guogoret may have been our Guorgoret, but his 
fellow-witness cannot have been the Samson supposed 
to have left for Brittany about the middle of the 
sixth century, since our inscription is more likely to 
belong to the eighth century than to the sixth. 

5. The great wheel-cross outside the Chapter-house 
is a remarkable monument, about which, owing to 
some accident, I took no notes in 1874, as Prof. 
Westwood afterwards reminded me. The writing 
occupies the two left-hand spaces left above and 
below the arm of the cross, while the two opposite 
spaces on the right-hand side are now blank. I am 
inclined to think that they never were inscribed. The 
writing in the former two spaces reads downwards, 
parallel to the shaft of the cross, as follows :— 





con 
cem 
Selin [po] 
[pro a] 
fit [h] 
nima mu 





anc([c] 


ru 


Scale, 4 linear. 


That is to say, probably, Conbelin posuit hanc 
erucem pro anima mulieris evus (or perhaps sue). West- 
wood, p. 28, has only given Con belin suit, but we 
thought the above to be fairly accurate. The mu I 
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take to be the beginning of mulieris, but it may be 
mo, which suggests a form molieris: I cannot make 
out any letters for certain after this syllable mu, or mo, 
but there seems to have been two lines, which 
heris evus would fill. 

All the lettering, however, is very small, and the 
surface of the panels partly gone; so there is plenty 
of room for the exercise of further scrutiny and 
revision ; possibly a good squeeze would help more 
than anything else.’ I cannot consider the figure in 
the Lapidarvwm (plate 15) as by any means accurate ; 
and as to the hunting scene, it was only discovered 
when the cross was removed from its position against 
the wall of the abbey. It has since been illustrated in 
the Arch. Camb. for 1894, pp. 252-3, and for 1899, p. 15. 

This inscription gives us only one proper’ name, to 
wit, Conbelin, pronounced, no doubt, as if written 
Convelin, in Modern Welsh Cynfelyn, the same name 
which in its earliest form was Cunobelinos, not Cuno- 
belinos. Now there was a Conbelin, who, according 
toa passage cited (from the British Museum M.S. 
Vespasian a xiv) by Mr. Seebohm (p. 213), gave a 
piece of land (agrum) called Insdin Borrion to the 
Abbey of Llancarvan, when the abbot was Conige, 
who has already been mentioned. We trace apparently 
the same names in the Book of Llan Dév, but in amore 
modern form : see p. 210, where Lisdin Borrion, there 
called Din Birrion, is given by Conbelin, there called 
Cinuelin filius Conuc, to Llandaff—what the relation 
between the two transactions may have been I do not 
clearly understand. At all events, it seems very 
possible that this Conbelin or Cinvelin was the self- 
same man who set up the cross at Margam. 

6. As to the next Margam cross, I had only time 
to look at it hurriedly in 1897, but I felt confident 
that it had been correctly read. On my visit in 
1898, however, I had plenty of leisure to scrutinise it, 


1 There is an excellent cast in the Cardiff Museum available for 
purposes of study, as well as Mr. T. Mansel Franklen’s photograph. 
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and to discover, to my surprise, that we have always 
misread it, especially the fifth line, which has been 
treated as Critdi. I read it as follows :— 


inomi 
ne dif 


umi. 





crux 
crizqj 
ProP 
arabit 
grutne 

Pro anma 


anest:.- 











Scale, 4 linear. 


That is: I[n]|nomine d{e]isu[m|mi crux crizdi pro- 
parabit Grutne pro anma Anest. In the lettering, 
the following points deserve attention: the n’s have 
a tendency to assume the form of h, that is to say, the 
first perpendicular is taller than the second, as has 
already been noticed in the case of Guorgoret’s Cross. 
At all events, there is no doubt but that we are to 
read the beginning of this legend as inomine, and I 
am inclined to read the end Anest, and to regard that 
as an earlier form of the woman’s name Nest: the 
perpendicular of the n in Anest is no taller than that 
of the first n in inomine, but it is straight or perpen- 
dicular, while that of the letter in cnomine is not really 
so, as it bends backwards a bit at thetop. However, 
I should not quarrel with anyone who wishes still to 
read Ahest, provided he does not further try to make 
ita form of the Latin word eius. The letter which has 
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been read ¢ in the impossible form Critdi = Christi is 
not at, but has the shape of az ; but it may be doubted 
whether it was intended for z rather than for s. Thus 
we have s and sometimes a reversed s; and on the Clydey 
stone of Dobituci we have the former made with angles 
instead of curves, and looking, consequently, like an in- 
verted z, namely, in FJZIVS. So our instance here may 
be a reversed s similarly angulated into the shape of z. 
But, on the other hand, the inscriber may have intended 
a z, and in that case he probably congratulated himself 
on achieving a novelty in the spelling of the word 
Christt. In early Medieval Irish z was treated as an 
equivalent for st, and it is fairly certain that our 
inscriber would not regard his z as the soft sibilant 
of such words as zeal or zero, as that sound was 
unknown in Celtic, whether Goidelic or Brythonic. 
One of the most remarkable things about this inscrip- 
tion is, that it seems to represent the author of the 
inscription’s pronunciation of Latin phonetically : thus 
we have inomine for in némine, and anma for dnima; 
whence in the same way Modern French dme for Old 
French anme, Spanish alma. The b in proparabit 
was to be here pronounced v as in Conbelin, and as in 
Latin from the fourth century down: see such forms 
as comparabit se biba for comparavit se viva in De 
Rossi’s Christian Inscriptions found in Rome, vol. i, 
No. 1125. The o in proparabit is of a different 
origin, being due, no doubt, to confusion of the Latin 
prefixes pre and pro: it is attested elsewhere in 
Med. Irish procept, “teaching”, from the Latin pre- 
ceptum; while the related Welsh word was pregeth, 
originally meaning the act of teaching, but now only 
asermon. It may be pointed out that the phonetic 
writing is quite of a piece with the simple syntax of 
the inscription : thus, judging from other instances, 
we have to take by itself In nomine der summa crux 
Christi, or treat it as equivalent to In nomine der 
summt incipit crux Christi; and then it should have 
gone on with quam preparavit Grutne, but such a 
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construction appears to have been too complicated for 
the Latinity of the author of this legend. 

With regard to the proper names, I have nothing 
more to say as to Anest, except that it looks as if it 
postulated some such an antecedent as Anesta or 
Agnesta, and I should be very glad to be informed 
whether any such a name occurs. The other name 
Grutne is the same which occurs in Welsh as a man’s 
name Grudneu or Grudnei. Neither, however, of these 
names help us in fixing the date, but I may mention 
that Westwood was inclined to assign both cross and 
inscription to the eighth or ninth century. 

7. A cross which I had seen years ago at the farm- 
house called Eglwys Nunyd, near Margam, is now in 
the church, but most of the lettering is well-nigh 
hopeless. These are my last guesses : 


ne di fum 


I suppose the first line to have read Indine di sum, 
or some other abbreviation, for there is hardly enough 
room for all the letters to have been written in the 
line. The second line should begin with the 7 of 
the word sum: (for swmmz), and then should follow 
a proper name, but it was altogether a shorter line 
than the first one, and allowed of the third line slanting 
upwards, so that hance approached sum. This third line 
should contain jfecit hanc, and I fancied that I could 
trace those letters except the c, which baffled me. I 
mention these surmises chiefly in the hope that others 
may either dispose of them, or else complete the 
legend. It is pretty certain, however, that we have 
here another instance of a cross erected In nomine Der 
Summ, and I would suggest that the whole probably 
ran thus: Iz nomine dei summi| as] fecit hane [erucem 
pro anima eius]. 

8. A cross which used to be at Port Talbot is now 
also in the church at Margam, and reads thus : 
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Scale + linear. 








tome 


That is, Tome stands for Thome “ the cross of Thomas”. 
Westwood thinks it referred to the St. Thomas to 
whom a chapel—now extinct—was dedicated in the 
neighbourhood in Norman times. 

9. Another stone, which was formerly at Port 
Talbot, is now in the church, namely, the Roman 
milestone reading, according to Hiibner (No. 1158) 
Imp(eratore) Clesare) Fla(vio) Val(erio) Maaimino 
imvicto Augus(to). As to the lettering, I noticed that 
the last two V’s have their right limb perpendicular, 
and so with the tag of the c. The stone is broken in 
several pieces, and has on the back the following 
inscription reading downwards : 


Scale, 5 linear. 


hic IACIICANTVs v sPATERPN ys 


hic 1ACIT CAN TV SVS PATER PAVLINVS 


Two of the fractures cross this line of letters, one 
between the 1 and c of hic, and the other along the 1 
of Paulinus, and through the bottom stroke of the 
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which slants forward underneath the 1; but instead of 
this t1, Westwood has only 1 or an imperfect L: the 
two letters should have been there. Among the 
peculiarities of the lettering may be mentioned that 
the top of the h, the first a, and the two first 1’s, stand 
above all the other letters. The h is the only minus- 
cule of the group, and the first a bulges in the middle 
like the first a of Carantorius on the Kenfig stone 
(p. 133). The v tends to have its second limb perpen- 
dicular, but the v following a is conjoint with it. 
I should construe the whole as Hic jacit Cantusus : 
Pater Paulinus (posuit, or erexit), “ Here lies Can- 
tusus: (his) father Paulinus (put up the stone)”: 
Compare the Spittal Stone in Pembrokeshire: Evali 
Jiu. Dencwi Cuniovende mater ejus, ‘The monument 
of Eval: Cuniovende his mother (put it up).” 

The name Paulinus appears to have been very 
common among the early Christians of Wales, but the 
other name, Cantusus, is very uncommon; in fact, the 
only name which I can find to compare with it is 
Canus, in Trem Canus, “ Canus-ton”, so to say, in the 
Book of Llan Dév, and that could only be equated with 
Cantus-us on the supposition that Canus is incorrectly 
written for Cannus with nn=nt. One may perhaps: 
compare such names as Bonus, and Tavus or Tamus 
on the lost Llanfyrnach Stone. In any case we are 
not helped by either Paulinus or Cantusus in fixing 
the date of the inscription. But I may mention that 
Westwood regarded this as “ evidently of a somewhat 
more recent date than the Roman inscription” of the 
time of Maximin, who became Emperor in 305: the 
similarity in the v, which I have called attention to, 
might be said to countenance Westwood’s “ somewhat 
more recent date’. But I am reminded by the 
lettering rather of the Lianmadoc stone (Arch. Camb., 
1895, pp. 180-2), though I see that Hiibner puts the 
latter in his first-class dating between 450 and 500 or 
550, while he puts the Cantusus inscription in his 
second and later class. 
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Luantwit Mayor. 


The next day we went to Llantwit Major, and looked 
first at the stone which, though now only a pedestal, 
the inscriber has called— 

(1) Crux Salvatoris. I had in my hand Hiibner’s 
copy of the reading, which he gives on p. 148. 

Among the peculiarities of the lettering may be 
mentioned the form of the p, which reminds one of 
that occurring twice on Crux Crizdi. The first m in 
jummi is made with the bar, which should be at the 
top of the three perpendiculars, drawn through them, 
giving the letter the appearance of an u with three 
perpendiculars, or two H’s made into one.’ The Rr is 
rather more like a capital r than we have been able to 
have it represented here. The p has the lower end of 
the curve seldom joined to the perpendicular. The s 
is always of the tall or gamma kind, and overshadows 
the u in Ju, while in Tua it branches like the first 
s on the cross which bears Iltut’s name. The et con- 
sists in each instance of & with the c indicated by a 
tag, or imperfect t attached to the horizontal bar of 
the €. Where I have only given one or two points, 
there were at first probably three, though it is hard 
or impossible to detect them now. 

As to the spelling apati with its p, that is regular 
as representing the treatment in Welsh or Irish of the 
bb of abbas. The spelling Juthahelo deserves a passing 
note: the name is apparently made up of iud softened 
into iud, and hael “ generous, bountiful”; and the com- 
bination ahe means the diphthong ae, and the insertion 
of an h between a vowel (or semivowel) and a vowel, 
was at one time common enough, as in Jhesus for Jesus; 
but the most relevant instance here is Bede’s Peanfahel 
(in Welsh Pen-gwaul, “the Wall's End”), where fahel 
represents a Goidelic genitive fail of the word /fdl, 
“a wall”. Iud-hael or Iud-hail became Iuthael or 
Iuthail, and later, IJthael and Ithel, which is the 


1 See “ Arch. Camb.,” 1st Series, vol. i, p. 303. 
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ordinary modern form, as in Ab IJthel, whence Bithel, 
made into Bethel in English spelling, and pronounced 
Béthel, as in the case of [fan, “ Evan”, mispronounced 
évan. I take Artmali to be a careless spelling for 
Artmaili ; the name occurs as Artmail = Arthmail ; in 
later spelling Arthuail or Arthvail, and Arthuael. 
Lastly, the last name Tecan: or Tecain—I prefer the 
former—is partly impossible now to read, as are also 
some of the other letters, on account of the peculiar 
lichen growing on the stone. Every one of them 
could probably be read if the stone were to be put in 
the church and the lichen forced to die off: there is 
plenty of room where some other inscribed stones have 
been placed in the old western church now disused. To 
return to the last vocable, one may identify Tecane with 
Teican, the name of a witness with Samson—both 
clerics—to a charter in favour of Llandaff in the time 
of Bishop Catguaret, and of the king Ris or Rhys, son 
of Iudhail. Between Artmali and Tecani there comes 
an et, which was overlooked’ by Westwood, and that is 
preceded by points, of which one is still fairly visible. 
I am inclined to regard the inscription as dating 
some time in the latter part of the eighth century 
or the earlier part of the ninth. At all events, an 
Abbot Samson, of Llantwit, was contemporary with 
Conige, Abbot of Llancarvan, in the time probably of 
Bishop Catguaret or Cadwared, who was contem- 
porary with the kings of Glewissing, Meuric, Rhys, 
Rhodri, Fernvail, and Iudon, sons of the previous 
king Iudhail : other contemporaries of Samson, Conige, 
and Cadwaret were Teican and Guo[r]guoret. So we 
may refer to much the same period the Margam crosses 
of Enniaun and Conbelin, and the Llantwit cross of 
the Abbot Samson (Crux Salvatoris). Our Juthahelo 
of this inscription is probably to be identified with the 
King Judhail, who, according to a charter in the 


1 The et is given by E. Donovan in his South Wales, vol. i, p. 347, 
and by Iolo Morganwg.—Kp. 
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Book of Llan Ddv, had a son, Arthvail, in whom we 
seem to have the Artmali of this inscription. In 
another part of the same document, Fernvail, it is true, 
takes the place of Arthvail, but the probability is that 
Fernvail and Arthvail were brothers, and that Iudhail 
and his son Arthvail were dead when Samson the 
Abbot put up the cross with its inscription. I cannot 
discover the date of Iudhail’s death, for I fail to see 
that he was the Iudhail, king of Gwent, whom the 
oldest MS. of the Annales Cambria represents killed 
by the men of Brecknock in the year 848. I may 
mention, however, that m, for the sound of v in 
Artmali agrees, so far as it goes, with the orthography 
of the glosses, Irish and Welsh, of the ninth century. 
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The Latinity of the inscription is very bad: In 
nomine di summi incipit crux saluatoris ‘.: quae pre- 
parauit samsoni’.* apati pro anima sua ‘.* & pro anima 
iuthahelo rex °.: & artmali:.: & tecani>k. This seems to 
have meant Jn nomine Dei Summi incipit crux Salva- 
toris quam preparavit Samson Abbas pro anima sua ; 
et pro anima Inthaheli regis ; et Artmaili ; et Teicant 
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Cross-Shaft of S. Iltutus at Llantwit Major. (Se) 
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2. This is also the pedestal of a cross to which we 
are now come, namely, the one which has inscribed on 
it the legend given on p. 150 :— 

That is : y« Samson poswit hance crucem *K pro anmia 
evus i. On the lettering I have to remark that the 
s is of the tall or gamma kind, except the rounded 
one at the beginning of the second line. The m con- 
sists of three perpendiculars, with a bar across the 
middle as in the case of one mentioned in connection 
with No. 1; and in the last line but one the inscriber 
made for im four perpendiculars, and carelessly drew 
a bar across the first three, which makes the word 
read anmia instead of anima. Lastly, the r of crucem 
is gone, so that one can only guess its form. 


Scale, 4 linear. 
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That is: > Iltuti and Samson Regis. But the first 
panel, consisting of tall letters, has a breakage which 
partly affects the U, and leaves none of the final ti now 
visible ; but Westwood found the top of the letter t 
still there, and he mentions Gibson’s Camden, ii, 72, 
as giving the reading ILTuTI; and in volume ii (p. 171) 
of Edward Lhuyd’s. Correspondence i in manuscript in 
Bodley’s Library, a certain Thos. Hancorne writes to 
him, in 1693, that he reads J/twt: on the stone. But what 
remains of the v looks now as if it might have been 
an £, though the horizontal indications - may be mere 
portions of the breakage. The position of the word 
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Regis suggests that it was due to an afterthought, 
when the inscriber had considered that the name 
Samson was too common. So he may have thought it 
advisable to distinguish this Samson as Samson the 
King, and as a different person from the Samson who 
putup the cross, who was very likely an ecclesiastic. We 
ought, at all events, to have either Samsonis Regis or 
Samson Rex. The former is to be preferred, for on 
being reminded of Iolo Morganwg’s facsimile 
Kk iLTu 
TI 

I feel convinced that it represents what he saw. I refer 
to his readings as given bythe Editor in a most valuable 
paper in the Arch. Camb. for 1893, pp. 326-31. 


Scale, 4 linear. 
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That is: Samuel > Ebisar >. Who these men were 
is not known. Ebisar is a name quite unknown except 
at Llantwit and Coychurch ; but Samuel appears to 
have been rather common in early Wales, and in its 
Welsh form of Sawel it is associated with the Carmar- 
thenshire church of Llan-Sawel. 

As to the date of this cross, it may here be mentioned 
that Westwood, p. 11, seems to have taken for granted, 
that the Samson who put it up was no other than the 
one of that name who became Bishop of Dél in Armo- 
rica ; he is found to have been present at the Council of 
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Paris in 557, and to have died about the end of the 
century. There is, perhaps, no objection to regarding 
the inscription Samson posuit hane crucem pro anmia 
evus as dating from the sixth century ; but I do not 
quite see how the inscriptions on the other panels can 
be of that early date. But even supposing the inscrip- 
tion on the face of the cross to be of the sixth century, 
which I doubt, there seems to be no reason why the 
panels on the back face of the cross should not have been 
originally left blank, and only filled later with the names 
of men whom one was wont to associate with Samson : 
such, for instance, as Illtud, who is believed to have 
been his teacher. Here we have, it will be noticed, 
two Samsons, neither of whom is likely to have been 
the Abbot bearing that name on the cross already 
discussed. So the name Samson is too common to 
help us; but I agree with Westwood in regarding the 
whole of this inscription as earlier than that of the 
Abbot. 


3. The cross of Houelt reads as follows : 


Scale, 4 linear. 
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The beginnings of the lines have been chipped off,_ 


5TH SER., VOL. XVI. 11 
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except the first, which is probably complete, and begins 
with ninomine for in nomine. The initial blunder 
arose probably from the inscriber having first made 
the five perpendiculars of inn and then carelessly 
joining the two first, so that he made what should have 
been in into ni. There is a mark of contraction over 
the di; the et is a conjoint character, and it is followed 
by a small I, which on being examined with a candle 
was seen to have ashort tagwhich made it intor.’ Above 
it is a mark which I take to indicate that the r stands 
for Fit1: the inscriber would seem to have accidentally 
omitted that word, so he made it good so far as room and 
symmetry allowed. Westwood erroneously represents 
the et as made up of two separate letters, one of which 
seems to cover the space taken up by the small r. In 
the last two lines the s’es are of the rounded kind, but 
reversed, and the last of all is adorned with two points. 
The 7 in patris is joined to the following 7; the n’s in 
santdi anc have their first perpendicular prolonged 
downwards below the level of the second, while the n 
in anima is more like an h. The spelling eus for 
eius is probably due to carelessness. The whole may 
then be said to have been intended to read : In nomine 
di patris et f(ili) speretus santdi anc crucem Houelt 
properabit pro anima Res patres eius. As to pro- 
perabit for preparauit, see the remarks on proparabit, 
which we have had on Grutne’s cross ; and anc doubt- 
less represents the pronunciation which was given to 
hanc. The mistakes here are of a different type from 
those which disfigure the cross of “Samsoni Apati”. 
In the absence of the second et this cross reminds one 
of the Merthyr Mawr one, reading Inomine di patris 
et filt speritus, to be mentioned next. On the other 
hand, it resembles the Grutne cross in having, as it 
seems to me, the ring of genuine Latin of the kind 
that was taught in this country. In fact, it is inte- 
resting as betraying a touch probably of Brythonic 


1 This is given by E. Donovan in his South Wales, vol. i, p. 343. 
—Eb. 
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pronunciation : the spelling Res for what is now Rhys 
has its parallel in lenn for llyn “lake”, and glen for 
glyn “glen”, in some old verses in the Mabinogi of 
Math (Oxford Mabinogion, p. 78) ; also in cet, later cyd, 
‘“‘though”, in one of the Englynion in the Cambridge 
“ Juvencus Codex” (Skene’s Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, ii, 2). But the pronunciation indicated by the 
e of Res prevailed also doubtless in the e of patres and 
speretus for patris and spiritus. The spelling santdi 
is to be pronounced santhi: compare luidt for luith, 
now llwyth, “tribe”, in one of the charters in the Book 
of St. Chad (see the Book of Llan Ddv, p. xliii), and 
santhi would represent a pronunciation with the ct of 
sancti reduced as usual in Welsh to th. As a Welsh 
word sanctus, genitive sancti, became seith (with the 
nasal omitted), asin Seith Pedyr, “Saint Peter”, in the 
Book of Taliessin, poem v (Skene, ii, 120). 

With regard to the date of this cross, Westwood’s 
words deserve to be quoted: “This elegant work of early 
art is preserved in the porch of Llantwit Church [now 
inside the church], and is elaborately ornamented on 
both its faces with patterns not unusual in MSS. of 
the latter part of the seventh, eighth, and first half of 
the ninth centuries.” So far, therefore, as the art of 
it is concerned, we seem at liberty to date the cross 
from the seventh century ; but he proceeds to follow 
Mr. Wakeman in identifying the names on it with 
those of Howel, son of Rhys—that Howel being 
supposed to be the King of Glewising who, according 
to Asser, placed himself under the protection of King 
Alfred about the year 884. But, as a matter of fact, 
the monument bears no Howel’s name, but that of a 
man called Houelt, which I take to be a different name 
of the same origin as that of Ctichulainn’s father’s, 
variously written in Irish Sualdai(m), genitive Soalte : 
the same name occurs in MS. A of the Annales Cam- 
brie as Sualda (see the Cymmrodor, ix, 178). We 
know nothing else about Houelt any more than we 


do concerning Grutne. 
11? 
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Merruyr Mawrpe. 


The third day we went to Merthyr Mawr, on the 
banks of the Ogmore, and examined the two stones in 
the grounds. The first is the (1) Gréat Cross, standing 
by the ruined chapel in the grounds. The inscription 
is on the front, filling a large panel, which is subdivided 
by a slight groove across, though the legend appears to 
be continuous, as in the case of the Great Wheel Cross 
at Margam. But the whole is so far gone that we 
could not feel sure even of the number of the lines in 
the middle.’ This is all I can make of the lettering, 
even with the aid of the nie which Mr. Thomas 
took :— 

In ominE di Pat 
rif & fili {PEF 





i. PA fe. L 
caiftoO . in gre 
fium . in. Pro 
Prium . uf 
in diem iudiCci 


The d of dz seems to have a mark of contraction above 


1 Assuming the lines to be equally spaced throughout, each line 
would be 2 ins. high and the space between the lines } in., and 
there would be six lines in the upper panel and ten lines in the 
lower one.—Eb. 
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it, and the traces of letters in the third line after tus, 

according to Westwood’s drawing, seem to make the 
spelling Santdi, which we have had already for Sancti 
on the Cross of Houelt ; but the stone itself suggests 
to me santi. The fourth line from the bottom seems 
to read saisto or caisto, which seems to make isto and 
the end sa or ca of a preceding word : we thus have isto 
in grefium for isto in grafio—try terra inclusa isto in 
grafio. The word usque is partly abbreviated usq : but 
the reading is pretty certain. What can be read runs 
approximately thus: J(n) nomine di patris et fili speritus 
saad ae in grefium . in proprium . usque in diem 
tudici. So far as one can judge, this monument was free 
from the blunders characteristic of the cross of “ Sam- 
soni Apati”, and is rather to be compared in point of 
language with Houelt’s Cross ; for I should put grefium 
for grefio down to the charge of late Latin. But we 
have probably a touch of the local pronunciation in 
grefium : that, I think, is the reading, and not grafium, 

but I am not certain. This word grafium or graphium 
in Welsh Latinity meant a writing, charter or docu- 
ment (see Seebohm’s Tribal System, pp. 211, 212, 217), 
and the changes of sound which it underwent in Welsh 
to become graiff may be represented by graphium, 
grephium or grefium, greifium, greif or greiff, graiff. 
Of course if one reads santdi we have another touch of 
Welsh pronunciation. At all events, this cross prob- 
ably belongs to the same period as that of Houelt. 

Lastly, the words in proprium and in grefium seem 
to show that in this inscription we have a reference to 
a formal document commemorating some such transac- 
tion as the gift of a piece of land to a religious 
community. Compare a similar document on the 
Lianllyr Cross, Arch. Camb., 1896, pp. 119-25. 

As to the formula I(n) nomine Dei Patris et Fili 
Spiritus Sancti, we have had it already on the Cross 
of Houelt, and it seems to mean, “In the name of 
God the Father and of the Son the Holy Spirit.” I 
have shown both to Mr. F. C. Conybeare, who has 
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devoted ‘to them a brief notice in his Paulician 
work called “The Key of Truth.” Among other 
things he says: “This formula takes us straight 
back to The Shepherd of Hermas, in which the Son 
of God is equated with the Holy Spirit, and it 
also exactly embodies the heresy of which Basil 
deplored the prevalence in the eastern regions of Asia 
Minor. These inscriptions, therefore, rudely disturb 
the ordinary assumption, that the early Celtic Church 
was “catholic in doctrine and practice”; as if Bede 
had meant nothing when he studiously ignored 
St. Patrick and denied that the British bishops even 
preached the Word”. He says of the other formula, 
In nomine Dei Summ, that it seems to be both pre- 
trinitarian and connected with the series of inscrip- 
tions in honour of 6eds éyioros, found in Asia Minor, 
and referred by Schurer and Franz Cumont to Jewish 
influence”. He ends his note with the words: “ The 
survival of such formule on these old Welsh crosses 
explains why Bede rejected the baptism of the British 
Christians, and why Aldhelm (a.p. 715) denied that 
they had the Catholica fidei regula at all.”* The 
absence in our inscriptions of anything explicitly 
trinitarian is remarkable, and I should like to see 
the question more fully discussed. Lastly, I am 
reminded by the Editor of the remarkable fact that 
no representations of the Trinity, or symbols of the 
Trinity, occur in Celtic art. 

2. In the grounds of Merthyr Mawr, and close to 
the other cross, stands now another stone which was 
once doubtless surmounted by a cross: it is said 
to have formerly stood in a hedge on Witney Farm 
between Merthyr Mawr and Laleston. Like the 
last-mentioned cross, the face written upon is divided 
into two large panels, though the reading looks con- 
tinuous, as on page 159. 

The beginning of the first line is gone, and the p of 


1 Mr. Conybeare has since had a paper on the “ Welsh Church” 
printed in the Z'ransactions of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion. 
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the second line is damaged ; but there is the statement 
of Ed. Lhwyd’s, that he read Conbelini posuit hance 
crucem pro anima ejus. On my previous visit I read 
what remains of the first line as nbelini; but, on examin- 
ing it very carefully again, I have come to the conclusion 
that Westwood’s reading (Lap., p. 16) is the right one. 
The inscription is a curious mixture of minuscules and 
somewhat debased capitals, so that it is hard to say 
whether wu is to be represented as v or as v, and the 
phases of the r are also impossible to produce exactly 
in type; but, on the whole, it is the capital r, with a 
tendency of the last limb to assume a horizontal or 
even an upward position, while both the rt and the i 
in Scitliuissi are, I should say, rather capitals than 
not: the three points after this vocable are somewhat 
doubtful. The c of hanc is rather angular, and so is 
the first c of Sciloc, which has been sometimes taken 
forat. The n’s vary considerably : that of hanc has 


(co)nbelani 
(P)offuit hanc 
crucem pro 
anima eius 
SCitliUiffi 





herttan & 
fratrif eiu 

S & Pater 
eius ame 
PrePara 

tuS -:- SCiloc 


its first perpendicular prolonged somewhat below the 
level of the other, while the n of anima looks some- 
what like an h; but what I have read as h in Herttan 
differs from both, as the top is turned backwards. 
What I have read tan in Herttan requires notice, as 
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it is partly faint or damaged: I think the first letter 
a t, and the next letter is imperfect, as there are small 
breakages which extend from the groove ; but I cannot 
make either 6 or d of it, though the cracks make it 
look somewhat like those letters at first sight. It is, 
I believe, an a, just as the next letter is not ano. 
This last now looks an oblong, which to my thinking 
will make nothing but a damaged n. The et is every- 
where a conjoint character. The e of ame is doubtful 
and peculiar, but I think it looks more like e than a; 
the second a of prepara is also somewhat strange in 
its form. Lastly, I do not suppose -'- is meant to be 
read est as Westwood supposed: he abstained from 
suggesting how he construed the whole. For my part, 
I should regard what follows the points as the name 
of the man who got the cross ready or designed it, and 
carried out the work ; I am only sorry that I cannot 
be absolutely certain of his name, but I am decidedly 
inclined to regard it as Sciloc. According to these 
guesses the whole would mean: Conbelan poswmt hanc 
crucem pro anima ejus scitliviss: Herttan et fratris 
ejus et patris ejus: (lapis est) ame preparatus, Sciloc ¥, 

In point of bad Latin this inscription goes with the 
cross of “Samsoni Apati”, and not with that of 
Houelt, but it may be older than'either. A study of 
the non-Latin vocables in it cannot help us to any 
chronological precision, but it leads to an important 
conclusion of a somewhat different kind. Beginning 
with Conbelani, that would seem in point of form to 
be a genitive of Conbelan. It does not lend itself to 
comparison with Conbelin, modern Welsh Cynvelyn, 
for there is no trace known to me of any name like 
Cynvelan ; but as Conbelan-i is formed by adding an, 
it is possible to guess the sort of name which we have 
in Conbelan-t. I would suggest Conmail-an, from the 
Irish name Conmail or Conmael. This, with its at or 
ae written e, would give us Conmelan, and as the m 
must here be softened into v, it admitted of being 
written b, for which, as will be shown presently, a 
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preference is shown in some Glamorgan inscriptions. 
In other words, a Goidelic name, Conmaelan, may be 
the one underlying the Conbelani of our inscription : 
the weak point of this explanation is that I do not 
know of an instance of Conmaelan or Conmaelén as an 
attested name, though Conmael and Mailan, or Maeldn, 
occur. 

Next comes the word scitliuiss:, which I have long re- 
garded as a purely Goidelic compound made up of scitl 
and vissi : see the second edition of my Celtic Britain, 
pp. 304-5. The former, scitli, is reduced in Irish to 
scél, “story or history, news’, in Welsh chwedl, 
“story”, plural chwedlau, “news, stories’; and the 
latter element is related to the Irish word fiss, “ know- 
ledge” : in Medieval Irish the two words were used 
together as /iss scél, ‘knowledge of news = information”; 
and queen Medb in the Téin Bé Cuailngne says that 
her messengers have brought her jiss scél, “ informa- 
tion”, as to matters in Ulster, that is in the enemy’s 
country ; and in the same story it is said of Cuchulainn 
that he sent his charioteer to Medb’s camp do fhiss scél 
“to know news” (=“ to enquire”) whether the warrior 
with whom he had been duelling on the previous day 
was still alive: see the Book of the Dun Cow, fo. 55°, 
73°. A compound of these words would be scél-fhiss, 
meaning “knowledge of news = information”; and 
from this might be made a derivative scélfhiss-e “having 
news-knowledge, possessed of information”, and its 
genitive case would be scélfhissi : this is what we have, 
I take it, in an older form as scitli-viss-i. 

There is a matter of pronunciation and _ spelling 
which I ought to have mentioned : scztli-vissi in a still 
earlier form was probably squedle-.ssi ; and it is not 
improbable, I think, that our Welsh chwedl, standing 
for an earlier suedl-, is borrowed from the Goidelic 
squedl-, which in its turn is supposed to stand for 
sequedl, from a root sequ, from which come also say 
and saga. Now before squed/ or scitl dropped its d 
ort, and yielded O. Irish.scél, the dental was probably 
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softened into d or dh, so that the ¢ written in scitlvissi 
had probably that soft sound, and the fact that chwedl 
is pronounced whedel in parts of South Wales seems 
to me to prove, that the sound of modern ¢ was not 
the original dental in this word. The next name we 
come to is Herttan, with a tt which ought not to have 
the same sound as the single ¢ of scitlivissi. In other 
terms, ¢ having been used in scitliviss: for the soft 
dental spirant, another symbol, a double tt, was thought 
necessary in Herttan to represent the unsoftened voice- 
less mute of the same dental series. But if the pro- 
nunciation of the name was Hertan or Ertan, that 
was not Brythonic or Welsh, but Goidelic. 

Lastly, we come to the last name on the stone, Sciloc, 
of which one can hardly doubt the Goidelicity, as one 
can scarcely regard it otherwise than as an instance of 
the numerous endearing or diminutival names in 
dc. Usually the full or compound name is reduced to 
its first element, and this termination is appended in 
the place of the second element: thus an Irish name, 
Béo-ded is made into Béo-6c or Bédc (Stoke’s Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman, p. 335), Biuoc in the Book of 
Llan Dév; and Domon-gen or Domon-gin (Dumno- 
gen-, on the Yarrow Stone), into Domndc (Stokes’s 
Gorman, p. 353). There is no lack of these names in 
the Book of Lian Dav, but one of the most remarkable 
is that of Catoc—now Cadog. The saint’s parents do 
not seem to have considered such a name as Catoc sufti- 
ciently formal, for we read in his “ Life” that he was 
christened Catmail (in modern Welsh Cadfael), as 
the angel who had foretold his birth to his father had 
solemnly named him. The “ Life”, however, informs 
us, in relation to Cadoc’s stay in Brittany, that the 
men of that country called him Catbodu, which would 
be in modern Welsh Cadfodu (see the Cambro-Brit. 
Saints, pp. 25, 27, 69; also the Book of Llan Ddv, 
pp. 131-2). So it appears that his usual name was 
Catoc, but that there still was in his time, or later, 
a surviving trace of the feeling, that the only proper 
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form of the name was a compound beginning with 
cat, cdd, ‘war, battle, batallion”. This is enough as 
an illustration, but (see the note on Yssan, from Ysmael, 
in Owen’s Pembrokeshire, p. 307) it would be well 
if the instances, both Brythonic and Goidelic, were 
carefully collected and published. To return to the 
inscription : one can guess with considerable certainty 
what compound Sciléc or Scildc represented, namely, 
Scitliviss-e, that is to say, Scidliviss-e with the dental 
spirant wholly smoothed away in the more colloquial 
form ; but the sound of the more formal vocable had 
not as yet been forgotten. In other terms, the name 
Sciléc was derived in the way suggested from the 
appellative Scidlivisse, “spy, or bringer of news”. 
This, if it should prove well founded, would probably 
mean that, whoever Conbelan was, the man who saw 
to the preparation of the cross was a member of the 
family to which Herttan, together with his brother 
and father, belonged. 

However that may be, the fact of our finding two 
or three of the proper names in the inscription, to- 
gether with the technical name of an office or vocation, 
to have been Goidelic, proves that we have here indu- 
bitable traces of the presence of a Goidelic community, 
whose language at the time of setting up the cross 
was still probably Goidelic. All this only makes one 
feel the more keenly what a pity it is, that we cannot 
fix the date ; but, if my guesses as to the names which 
the inscription contains should prove well-founded, it 
must date before the Irish glosses of the ninth or 
eighth century. 

3. When we had done with the foregoing inscriptions 
in the grounds of Merthyr Mawr, we found we had no 
time to go to the church to look for a fragment of 
an ancient tombstone’ reading PAVL].... FILI 


1 [ have since seen it, and it has part of a design on the back 
which I cannot understand. Mr. Illtyd Nichol, of Merthyr Mawr, 
who helped me in every possible way, has searched in vain for the 
rest of the stone. 
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pS! eee or to puzzle sufficiently over the coped 
tombstone in Newcastle Church, Bridgend, which 
may perhaps yield to patience and careful scrutiny : 
see Westwood’s Lapidarium, pp. 50-2, plate 31. We 
had still to get on to Coychurch before dark ; that is 
about two miles east of Bridgend. I had never been 
there before. 3 


Coycuurcu or LLANGRALLO. 


1. The first stone we examined in the churchyard 
at Coychurch has an inscription beginning with the 
letters Sbissar, that is Hbissar in minuscules, except 
the ss: we could read no more, as the writing is too 
far gone: I guessed below Ebissar an e and a ¢, but 
too far from one another to belong to the word fecit. 


Scale, 4 linear. 
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2. The other stone we looked at is a fragment of 
the wheel cross sketched by Westwood (p. 34), before 
the tower of the church fell down and broke it. On 
a piece of the shaft is the name Hbissar—and no more 
—written ebi 


ar 
The letters are all minuscules, and the tail of the r is 
somewhat hard to trace. 

In noticing the Samson cross we came across the 
name Ebissar before, but I was then unable to throw 
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any light on it; and now that I think I understand it, 
I am ashamed to say that I had been put off the 
scent, so to say, by a single letter in the spelling, 
namely, the b. This, as already mentioned, had to do 
duty both for b and v; and standing as it does here 
flanked by vowels, the sound it represents is that of v ; 
but the consonants which are, when vowel-flanked, 
reduced to v areband m. If, however, we suppose b 
to be here the original consonant, we get no forwarder ; 
but if we regard it as m we arrive at a form Hmissar, 
which is at once seen to have been borrowed from the 
Latin word emissarius, ‘“‘an emissary or spy’. This 
was used in the first instance, doubtless, to translate the 
Goidelic Scitlivisse as a proper name, so that we have 
the meaning of that vocable practically settled for us 
by the unexpected means of this name Ebissar. But 
to come back to the spelling with b in the three 
instances of this name, the question naturally suggests 
itself, why it was not written with v? The answer is 
probably that v, or rather uw as it is written, was 
wanted for the vowel w—in Welsh for the two vowels 
u and ti—and also for the semi-vowel w or w, certainly 
in Brythonic, and possibly in Goidelic too. So b was 
retained to express the two sounds of b and », as it 
had done in the Latin from which the alphabet had 
been borrowed. That being so, when an m was softened 
into v, there was no choice but to write it b, if one 
wished to represent the sound in the least ambiguous 
way; and so Hmissar, mutated Hvissar, comes to be 
written Ebissar. This is, however, not the ortho- 
graphy of the earliest Irish and Welsh glosses, of the 
ninth and eighth centuries, if there be any which can 
be dated as early as the eighth century. In the case 
of vowel-flanked g, d, b, the glosses did not usually 
distinguish between the mutes so written and the 
corresponding voiced spirants, and, very possibly, the 
example was set by the case of b being either pro- 
nounced 6 or v in late Latin, which the reader had 
to decide for himself; and similarly in the case of 
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g and d, where he had to distinguish between g and 
gh, and between d and dh. This was extended to 
m, which was thus made to cover both m, and v 
derived from m by the usual reduction of the latter 
consonant when flanked by vowels. There may 
have been a reason why this v (from m) did not 
continue to be represented by 6b, for, in Goidelic 
dialects at any rate, a v derived from m is accompanied 
by nasalisation, absent in the case of v from ), and it is 
possible that the same was at one time the case in 
Brythonic. On the whole, however, the analogy of 
g, d, b would seem enough to account for m acquiring 
the value of m and v. There is another consideration 
not to be overlooked: when the language began to soften 
intervocalic g, d, b, m, it must have been held a slovenly 
pronunciation which probably was not regarded as 
deserving of being indicated in writing; so that the old 
spelling was continued with the new pronunciation, 
and all the more readily as the use made of the letter b 
showed the way to conceal the new pronunciation by 
means of the old orthography. The double use of the 
letters g, d, b, m continued in Welsh till the influence 
of the Normans revolutionised writing and spelling 
in Wales; in Ireland it continued for centuries later. 
It led to a certain amount of confusion between b and 
m, as, for instance, in the case of trem, in Welsh, for 
treb, pronounced trev or tref, “town, -ton or home- 
stead”; but this need not delay us here on our way to 
a chronological conclusion, which is this: the use of 
g, d, b, m, each with double power, continued unbroken 
for centuries after it was once established as shown in 
the ancient glosses; therefore, the use of b (for v derived 
from m), as in Ebissar and Conbelani, dates probably 
anterior to the glosses, that is to say, before the ninth 
century. 

A general remark may be here allowed me as 
to Scitlivissi, to the effect that it cannot be said 
to be alone in appearing untranslated in a Latin 
inscription : we have similar instances in which un- 
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translated Goidelic appears, descriptive chiefly of the 
commemorated person’s rank, in the case, for example, 
of Sumilint Tovisaci (“the Stone) of Subelin, Prince 
or Leader,” from Clocaenog in Denbighshire, of Celexti 
Monedorigi, ‘(the Stone) of Ceelestis Moor-king”, from 
the neighbourhood of Barmouth, in Merionethshire, 
and of the Brecknockshire inscription, Catacus Hic 
Jacit Filius Tegernacus, “‘Cadog lies here, son of a 
prince or a youth of princely rank”, for that is what it 
seems to mean. Briefer still, but of the same import, 
is the Zigernact Dobagni of the Pembrokeshire stone, 
which the Association visited in the summer of 1897, 
at Llangwarren. Here one would have expected 
Dobagm Tigernaci, but the Ogam with only Dovagni 
shows that to have been the deceased’s name, and not 
Tigernaci, which only expresses the fact that Dovan 
was of princely rank : it is relevant to mention that a 
part of my paper in the Arch. Camb., 1898, pp. 54-63, 
was devoted to the attempt to show that Dovdn 
was son of the king known to Welsh legend as 
Brychan Brycheiniog. Another stone deserves 
to be mentioned here, namely, that of Talor 
Adventi Maquerigy Filius “ Talor, son of Advent, a 
king’s-son”, from Maes Llanwrthwl, and now pre- 
served at Dolau Cothi in Carmarthenshire. These 
descriptions of princely rank, Maquerigi, Tegernaci, 
Filius Tigernacus, and the like, became stereotyped in 
Welsh as Mechteyrn or mychdeyrn, ‘a lord or prince”; 
Old Cornish, myghtern, ‘‘dominus”; Breton, machtiern; 
which all represent a borrowed Goidelic mactigerna 
or mactigirn, meaning a chieftain’s son, one who is in 
the line of descent to be a chieftain : see Arch. Camb., 
1895, pp. 286, 287. 

The illustrations of the Merthyr Mawr stones are 
from photographs taken from casts in the Cardiff 
Museum, by permission of Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
the Ctirator, and at the expense of the Museum Com- 
mittee. The remaining illustrations are reduced to 
scale from rubbings and drawings made by the Editor, 
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and Mr. A. G. Langdon, F.S.A., with the assistance 
of photographs taken by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 
In some instances the illustrations differ from the 
readings, for which alone I am responsible; but I 
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deem it best that both should be published, as they 
may help to stimulate further scrutiny: the doubtful 


points are still many. 
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EXCURSIONS. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9th.—EXCURSION No. 1. 
LUDLOW. 


MEMBERS assembled at 9 A.M. in the CASTLE SquaRE, and proceeded 
on foot to inspect the following objects in the order given: (1) THE 
CASTLE (on an eminence rising abruptly from the River Teme at 
the north-west corner of the old town, as fortified in medizval times) ; 
(2) THE ParisH CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE (less than a quarter 
of a mile east of the castle on the north-east side of the old town 
within the walls); (3) Hosier’s ALMSHoUSE (near the church on 
the west side) ; (4) THE READER’s House (within the precincts of 
the church) ; (5) THe Butt INN (in Bull-Ring, to the east of the 
church); (6) THE FeaTHERS Hortew (in Bull-Ring, on the east 
side opposite the Bull Inn; (7) THE MusEuM or THE LUDLOW 
NaTuRAL History Society (in Mill Street, to the south-east of the 
castle) ; THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL (on the east side of Mill Street, 
just above the old Mill-gate) ; (9) Barnaby House (in Mill Street, 
below the Grammar School) ; (10) BRoap Gare (on the south side 
of the old town, at the bottom of Broad Street); (11) Luprorp 
Houss (on the south side of the River Teme, across Ludford Bridge 
and a quarter of a mile south of Broad Gate); and (12) Luprorp 
CuuRCH (close to Ludford House, on the north-east side). 

Members partook of LUNCHEON in the Town HALt at 1 P.M., by 
invitation of the Worshipful the Mayor of Ludlow, Chairman of the 


Local Committee. 


Ludlow Castle.—Ludlow may be aptly described as an extensive 
castle and a large church, with a town attached to them. The lofty 
tower of the church is the most prominent feature from all points of 
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view, and dominates everything ; but the Castle can only be seen to 
advantage from the meadows lying between it and the river Corve, 
which runs into the Teme immediately north of the town. The 
Castle occupies a strong defensive position on a rocky eminence 
rising abruptly from the Teme to a height of about 100 ft. above the 
meadows on the north side. The Teme takes a sharp bend here, 
and thus surrounds the Castle and the town behind it on the west 
and south sides. There was in front of the entrance to the Castle, 
and in the middle of the town, an open space called the Castle 
Square, but this has now been filled up by a covered market with the 
municipal offices above. On entering the Castle the members found 





Ludlow Castle. 
(From a drawing by Mrs. Bagnall-Oakley.) 


themselves in the outer ward, a large area covered with a beautiful 
greensward. Here they were met by Mr. C. Fortey, and conducted 
over the building. The oldest part of the Castle is the Norman 
keep, of the type of those at Loches on the Loire, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and the Tower of London. It has been a good deal altered 
in later times, but there is in the lower story a chamber with some 
wall arcading having capitals with volutes at the corners, almost 
like Saxon work. It is interesting to notice how these capitals have 
been modified in the later Norman circular chapel in the inner 
ward by repeating the volutes, so as to produce an entirely original 
and beautiful form of decorated capital approximating to those of the 
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Transitional Norman style. The incised ornament on the doorway 
of the round chapel, and the capitals of the wall arcading and of the 
chancel arch, are well worth careful study. An extensive view is 
obtained from the summit of the Norman keep. The architectural 
details range in style from early Norman to late Perpendicular. The 


Castle is extremely well kept, and there is 
nothing to jar upon the sensitive feelings 
of any one who would in imagination 
wish to repeople the great hall with the 
performers of the masque of ‘“‘Comus” 
on the ever-memorable Michaelmas = Aaa 
of 1634. 
(D; H. Ss. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, 
p. 141; G. T. Clark in Arch. Camé., 4th Ser., 


vol. viii, p. 165; T. Wright's His¢. of Ludlow, 
Pp. 60 and 440 ; ‘O. Baker's Ludlow, p. 18.) 


St. Lawrence’s Church, Ludlow.—Here 
the party were received by the Rector, the 
Rev. Prebendary E. ff. Clayton, who ex- 
plained the various points of interest in his 
church, which is undoubtedly one of the 
finest ecclesiastical buildings in England. 


Mere fragments of the original Norman | 


church remain, and bits here and there of 
Early English details that have escaped 
destruction. In the Decorated period the 
north aisle of the nave was built, as is 
shown by the predominence of the ball- 
flower ornament in the tracery of the win- 
dows and in the string courses; but the 
greater part of the edifice is in the Perpen- 
dicular style. The hexagonal porch is a 
remarkable feature, the only other known 
example being at St. Mary Redcliffe’s, 
Bristol. The ground-plan is cruciform, with 
a central tower. The extreme length of 
the church from east to west is 203 ft., and 
the breadth across the transepts from north 
to. south 130 ft. The tower, which is 131 ft. 
high, is one of the most prominent features 
in the distant views of the town. The 
building was restored in 1860 by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of £12,000. 
A good deal of the old stained glass re- 
mains in the windows, although most of it 
has been shockingly mutilated. The quaint 
subjects carved on the misereres excited 
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Stained Glass Window in 
Ludlow Parish Church, 
with Representation of 
St. Christopher. , 


(From a drawing by Miss 
M. C. R. Allen.) 











considerable attention, 


more especially the one on which the ale-wife is represented as 
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going to her doom for giving false measure—an unpardonable, sin 
n those non-teetotal days. 


(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p..105; O. Baker's Ludlow, 
p. 27; T. Wright's Hist. of Ludlow, p. 454; C. A. Partridge’s Handbook to 
Ludlow, contains account of restoration of church by Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
¥.S.A.Scot., the Clerk of the Works). 


Hosier’s Almshouse, Ludlow.—This charitable institution was 
founded in 1468 by John Hosier, a Ludlow merchant, to: afford an 
asylum for thirty-three aged and decayed tradesmen or their widows. 
The present building, which presents no features of special antiqua- 
rian interest, was erected by the Corporation on the site of the original 
structure. 

(O. Baker's Ludlow, p. 31.) 


Misérere in Ludlow Parish Church, 
(From a drawing by Miss M. C. R. Allen.) 


The Reader’s House, Ludlow.—This is a good specimen of the 
half-timbered domestic architecture of the district, with the usual 
carved brackets and barge boards and turned balusters. It was built 
by Thomas Kaye in 1616, and is the official residence of the Reader. 


(O. Bakers Ludlow, p. 28; Building News for March 11, 1881.) 


The Bull ‘Inn, Ludlow.—Here, an oaken-panelled room with 
coats of arms painted on the panels was inspected. From the 
windows of the Bull Inn, and of the Feathers opposite, the aristo- 
cracy of the town used in old days to look on at the noble pas- 
time of bull-baiting, which was carried on in the Bull-Ring. The 
church is immediately behind the Bull Inn to the west, and pos- 
sibly the bull-baiting arena was on ecclesiastical property, and the 
amusement may have helped to bring money to the coffers of the 
church. 
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‘The Feathers Hotel, Ludlow.—This is much the most pictur- 
esque of all the half-timbered houses now remaining in Ludlow. 
In adapting it for use as an hotel, none of the old work has been 
tampered with, and all the furniture is in character with the building, 











The Reader’ s House, Ludlow. 
(From a drawing by Mrs. Bagnall- Oakley. we 


It reflects the greatest possible credit on the present proprietors: that 
they have taken such loving.care of this beautiful:old house. There 
are some fine plaster ceilings within. 


(O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 70.) 
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The Museum, Ludlow.—Here were seen a good collection ' of 
Silurian fossils and a few miscellaneous antiquities, the arrangement 
of which leaves much to be desired. The almsbox of the Stitchmen 
of Ludlow (like those of the Cordwainers at Oxford, and at Brown’s 
Hospital, Stamford), is an object of unusual interest. 

(Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc. vol. xxiv ; p. 332.) 


The Grammar School, Ludlow.—This school was founded by the 
Palmers’ Guild some time before 1439, and was transferred to the 
town and vested in the Corporation in the reign of Edward VI. 
Amongst the most celebrated men who received their education 
here were William Owen, R.A. (born at Ludlow in 1769), and 
Thomas Wright, the antiquary. 

(O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 61; T. Wright's Hist, of Ludlow, p. 206.) . 


Barnaby House, Ludlow.—This was once the lodging-place for 
pilgrims on their way to St. Winefrid’s Well, in. Flintshire, and was 
afterwards used as a silk-mill. 

(O. Baker's Ludlow, p. 63.) 


Broad Gate, Ludlow.—This is the only one of the gates 
in the old town wall now standing. The plan of the old 
town within the walls was approximately rectangular, but with 
the wall on the south side slightly curved outwards, and with the 
corners rounded. The Castle stands on the highest ground at 
the north-west angle, adjoining the town wall. The town is inter- 
sected by Castle Square and High Street (one being a continuation 
of the other) sloping down from the Castle eastwards ; and by three 
fine wide streets parallel to each other and sloping down at a much 
steeper incline from Castle Square and High Street in a southerly 
direction towards the River Teme. The gates were at the points 
where the principal streets cut the town wall. Beginning at the 
Castle and walking round the outside of the town walls from left to 
right, the gates occur in the following order:—Dinham Gate, just 
below the Castle, leading to Dinham Bridge over the Teme; Mill- 
Gate, at the south end of Mill Street ; Broad Gate, at the south end 
of Broad Street, leading to Ludford Bridge ; Old Street Gate, at the 
south end of Old Street ; Corve-Gate at the north end of the Bull- 
Ring, which is in a line with Old Street and Corve Street ; Linney 
Gate, just below the church on the north-west ; and a small Postern- 
Gate on the east side of the Castle. 


Ludford Bridge has three segmental arches. Leland, who passed 
over it at the beginning of the 16th century, says, that it was built 
about 100 years before that time, and that there was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine upon it. Dinham Bridge is of more recent 
date, having been built to supply the place of a wooden one in 


1823. 
(O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 56.) 
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Ludford House.—This is an old half-timbered mansion approached 
through an Edwardian archway, and formed part of the Hospital of 
St. John in the thirteenth century ; at the Dissolution it was granted 
to the Earl of Warwick, who sold it to William Fox, Secretary to 
the Council of the Marches ; buried in. Ludford church, 1554. It 
was sold again in 1667 to the Charltons. Sir Job Charlton, Speaker 





Broad Gate, Ludlow. 
(From a drawing by Mrs. Bagnall-Oakley.) 


in 1686, entertained James II here in great state in 1687. The 
members were courteously shown over the house by Capt. R. Par- 
kinson. He directed attention to a portrait of Richard III painted 
on a small wooden panel, which was much admired. 


(O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 83,) 


Ludford Church.—Here the chief object inspected was a brass 
to William ‘Fox, who is represented as clad in plate armour of the: 
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‘early part of the 16th century, and his wife Jane. William Fox was 
secretary to the Council of the Marches, and purchased Ludford 
House from the Earl of Warwick, to whom it had been granted after 
the Dissolution. William Fox added a chantry to Ludford Church, 
where he was buried in 1554. 


(O. Baker's Ludlow.) 


The Mayor's Luncheon.—At one o’clock the party proceeded to 
the Town Hall, where the Mayor entertained a company numbering 
about 150 to luncheon. The guests were received by his Worship 
and the Mayoress in the Council Chamber. The hall was tastefully 
decorated with plants and flowers, and the tables were arranged in 
the customary manner when these functions are held in the building, 
the head table running across the hall in front of the stage, while 
three were placed lengthways down the hall. The following is a 
complete list of the guests invited to meet the members of the As- 
sociation :—Lord Windsor, the Honourable Lucius and Mrs. O’Brien, 
Mr. R. Jasper More, M.P., Alderman Smith, Alderman Lloyd, 
Councillor R. Marston and Mrs. Marston, Councillor Chubb and 
Mrs. Chubb, Councillor Blake and Mrs. Blake, Councillor Bishop 
and Mrs. Bishop, Councillor Tyrrell and Mrs. Tyrrell, Admiral 
Woodward, Captain Dunne, Rev. E. ff. Clayton and the Misses Clay- 
ton, Rev. V. T. T. and Mrs. Orgill, Rev. L. H. and Mrs. Nicholl, 
Rev. F. H. Hastings, Rev. T. N. Gill, Rev. E. E. Barber, Rev. R. 
E. Haymes, Rev. J. T. and Mrs. Smith, Rev. W. and Mrs. Selwyn, 
Rev. A. and Mrs. McLoughlin, Rev. J. D. La Touche, Rev. J 
Shepherd Munn, Dr. and Mrs. King, Dr. and Mrs. Shackel, Dr. and 
Mrs. Strickland, Dr. and Mrs. Gilkes, Dr. and Mrs. Molyneaux, Dr. 
Cranstoun, Mr. E. and Mrs. Leake, Mr. T. J. and Mrs. Salwey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Nickson, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
Mr. H. T. and Mrs. Weyman, Mr. and Mrs. Montford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dallow, Mr. W. and Miss Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Vale-King, Mr. 
H. J. and Miss Allcroft, Mr. A. W. and Mrs. Weyman, Mr. LI. 
and Mrs. Jones, the Misses Atherden, the Misses Lewis, Miss Smith, 
Miss Walton, Mr. E. S. Lloyd, Mr. G. France, Mr. J. E. Pughe, Mr. 
C. Fortey, Mr. H. R. H. Southam, Mr. W. H. Sitwell. 

The catering was entrusted to the Church Stretton Hotel Com- 
pany, and a capital cold collation was provided by Miss Beard, the 
manageress of the Feathers Hotel. 

Grace was said by the Rector both before and after luncheon, and 
then 

The Mayor proposed the usual loyal toast, and remarked that 
Ludlow was one of the most loyal boroughs in the loyal county of 
Shropshire. Referring to the accident to the Prince of Wales, and 
the illness of the Queen of Denmark, which had called the Princess 
of Wales away from her husband, his Worship said they all hoped 
that the time was not far distant when His Royal Highness would 
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be restored to his usual activity, and when the Princess of Wales 
would be relieved of both her present anxieties. 

The Mayor next proposed “The Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion,” and said he wished to say there, as a représentative of that 
borough, and on that occasion as a representative of the district, that 
they all offered to the Cambrian Archeological Association a hearty 
welcome. He believed that the Society visited the borough in 1852, 
and he believed also that there were some gentlemen in the room 
who had been present at that meeting, and he could only say to 
those gentlemen that they were exceedingly glad to see them again. 
There were, however, many at the meeting in 1852 who were not 
present there that day, among whom he would mention Roderick 
Murchison, and their fellow-townsman Thomas Wright. They in 
Ludlow took a great interest in these visits, because in a small com- 
munity like theirs, their small lights were large lights to them, and 
they might be excused if they saw them through a powerful glass. 
He regretted there were not as many there from the surrounding 
districts as they would have wished, but perhaps the chief cause 
was the nearness of the 9th of August to the 12th, and many of them 
were going North to look after the grouse. He hoped the members 
of the society would that afternoon find much to interest them in 
the ancient town. There were many things of which they (the in- 
habitants) were justly proud. The builders of their Castle did their 
work well, and certainly built not for to-day but for all time. So in 
their church they would see the sacrifice and devotion which was 
given to religion in those days. No doubt those were rough times, 
but he thought they had their pleasures also. They were in these 
days provided with far more comforts than in the old days, judging 
by the old things which they saw in their own town and in the 
Castle. He did not intend saying anything about their archzolo- 
gical or historical surroundings. He hoped they would at the meet: 
ing in the evening hear something from the members of the society 
as a result of their visit. In conclusion, he hoped they would 
return to their various homes impressed, as they were, by the beauty 
of the surroundings ; that they would return home better in health 
and better in every respect. 


Sir Owen Scourfield, Bart., responded, but thought it would have 
been more fitting if one of those gentlemen who were present at the 
previous meeting at Ludlow had been called upon to respond to this 
toast. There was no place in all the country where the Cambrian 
Archeological Association held their meetings which could possibly 
have more objects of interest than Ludlow. They had seen some of 
the beauties of the town that morning, and he believed they were ‘to 
see more that afternoon. He was sure the members would never 
forget the sumptuous hospitality of its Chief’ Magistrate that day. 
He asked them to drink the health of the Mayor and not to forget 
the Mayoress. : 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk, and the Mayor, in rising to 
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respond, was received with loud applause. He said he wished to 
disclaim to a certain extent what has been said. He did not stand 
there in his individual capacity ; he stood there as a representative of 
the town.. It had given them all very great pleasure to make the visit 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association a pleasant and success- 
ful one. It seemed to have been the wish of all to do all they could 
to contribute to the enjoyment and comfort of the society, and the 
Mayoress had fallen in with that view. If they had succeeded in 
any way in contributing to their enjoyment and their pleasure, and 
if at the end of the week they said they left Ludlow with reluctance 
and would come back—as the town hoped they would—then their 
labours would not have been in vain. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10th.—_EXCURSION No. 2. 
HOLGATE AND ABDON BURF. 


Route.—Members assembled at 8.30 A.M. in front of the FEATHERS 
HOorEL, and were conveyed by carriage to HOLGATE (14 miles 
north-east of ;Ludlow), going through Corve Dale by Staunton 
Lacy and Delbury, and returning by the Heath, Abdon Burf, 
Burwarton and Middleton. 


The party walked from Abdon over the top of Abdon Burf to 
Burwarton, where they rejoined the carriages. 

Total distance by carriage 28 miles, and on foot 34 miles. 

On the outward journey stops were made at STAUNTON Lacy 
(3 miles north of Ludlow) ; CuLMINGTON (2 miles north of Staunton 
Lacy); DeLBury (3 miles north of Culmington) ; CorFHAM CasTLE 
(2 miles east of Delbury); and HoxcaTte (4 miles north-east of 
Corfham Castle). 

On, the return journey stops were made at the HEATH (3 miles 
south of Holgate) ; ABpon (a mile and a half north-east of the 
Heath);. ABpon Burr (a mile and a half east of the Heath) ; 
BuRWARTON (2 miles south-east of Abdon Burf and 10 miles north- 
east of Ludlow. 

. LUNCHEON was provided at Holgate at.1 P.M. 


Bronze Age Barrows on the Old Field.—Two miles north-west of 
Ludlow, lying between the River Corve and the railway, and close to 
Bromfield Station, is the “‘Old Field,” now used as a race-course. 
The road from Ludlow to Stanton Lacy crosses the Old Field, and 
on it were to be seen the remains of the five Bronze Age barrows 
opened by Lady Mary Windsor Clive in 1884. The largest of these 
is,called “ Robin Hood’s Butt.” We did not see either the frag- 
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ments of the urns or the bronze objects then found in the Ludlow 
Museum. What has become of them? 


(C. Fortey in Arch. Camé., sth Ser., vol. vi, p. 194, reprinted from the 
Transactions of Shropshire Archeological Society.) 


Staunton Lacy Church.—This is one of the well-known examples 
of Saxon ecclesiastical architecture described in the works of Rick, 
man, Bloxham, Parker, and other writers on the subject. It is not 
possible to say whether the original plan was cruciform with a central 
tower, nor whether it had a round apse at the east end. The pro- 
jecting pilaster strips, suggestive of being imitations of timber 
construction, are nowhere seen to better advantage than at Staunton 
Lacy. One of the pilaster strips comes immediately over the top 
of the north door of the nave, and is finished off at the bottom with a 
curious bracket ornamented with four small round balls. There is 
a cross of early form sculptured in relief above the north doorway. 

(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 155; Jour. Brit. Archeol. 
Assos., vol. xxiv, p. 360; Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. v, p. 4; visited previously 


by C. A. A. during Ludlow Meeting in 1852. See Arch. Camé., 2nd Ser., 
vol, iii, p. 311). 


Culmington Church.—At Culmington, the next place visited, two 
miles north of Staunton Lacy, there is an Early English church, with 
a beautiful piscina, having a trefoil head, inthe chancel. The stone 
spire seems to have been left incomplete, and has been finished off 
with a top of wood covered with lead, which gives the whole an odd 
and not altogether pleasing appearance. 


(D. H, S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 87; Eyton’s Shropshire, 
vol, v, p, 181; O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 158.) 


Delbury Church.—Delbury Church, three miles further up Corve 
Dale, was examined by the members with great interest, as the 
Saxon work in the north wall of the nave is in its way quite as 
remarkable as that at Staunton Lacy. The herring-bone masonry 
of dressed stone in the interior of the north wall of the nave is 
perhaps unique. This wall is pierced by a Saxon doorway and a 
small window high up from the ground, like those at Escombe, co. 
Durham. The Saxon masonry has, unfortunately, been seriously 
tampered with by some injudicious restorer, who has done his best 
to give it that spick-and-span new appearance which is so dear to the 
heart of many half-educated persons and so exceedingly offensive to 
the “ Anti-Scrape” Society. There is a Norman arch in the west 
wall of the tower of Delbury Church, badly constructed in the first 
instance, and only prevented from giving way by massive buttresses. 
A piece of early sculpture built into the jamb of one of the windows 
of. the nave on the north side afforded food for discussion. The 
subject represented was a conventional tree, with two small;human 
figures and birds amongst the foliage. Except for the fact that there 
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was no serpent, it might have been taken for the temptation of 
Adam and Eve. 


(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 89 ; Jour. Brit, Archeol. 
Assoc., vol, xxiv, p. 306; Eyton's Shropshire, vol. v, p. 169.) 


Corfham Castle.—It was not considered worth will stopping the 
carriages at Corfham Castle, as there is nothing to be seen but a 
few mounds and ditches. Corfham was granted by Henry II in 
1177 to Walter de Clifford, the father of Fair Rosamund. ‘The 
gift was, in short,” says Eyton, “the wages of dishonour—wages 
long in arrear, and at length paid stealthily.” 

gpa Shropshire, vol. v, p. 145; Brit. Archzeol. Assoc., Col/. Ant., 
vol. i, p. 36.) 


Holgate Church and Castle.—At Holgate, thirteen miles north of 
Ludlow, an hour was profitably spent in inspecting the church and 
the remains of the Norman castle, now incorporated in a modern 
farmhouse. Corve Dale is so little frequented that there are no 
places where refreshment for man or beast can be obtained. Conse- 
quently the party had to take their luncheon with them, and sat on 
tombstones in the churchyard munching sandwiches until their hunger 
was appeased. Holgate Church hasa fine Norman doorway, richly 
ornamented with beak-heads, and a sculptured font of the same date. 
The illustration of this font in Eyton’s Shropshire is decidedly mis- 
leading, winged dragons being converted into birds. The sculptured 
figures are as remarkable as those on any font in England, and are 
by no means easy to explain. Combined with a dragon having heads 
at either end is a double cord twisted at intervals. One end of the 
double cord terminates in a serpent’s head, and the other in a hook, 
like that ot an ordinary hook and eye. The hook is attached 
to an interlaced ring, and the cords pass through another ring with 
two cross-bars. Passing over the cords are two objects of the same 
shape as the so-called leather water-bottle on the Norman font at 
Hook-Norton, in Oxfordshire. The design may possibly be in- 
tended for a rebus; but, whatever it is, the experts of the party 
unanimously declared that they had never seen anything of so 
extraordinary a character anywhere else. On the exterior of the 
chancel of Holgate Church, on the south side, is a most perfect 
example of those curious. figures called “ Sheela-na-gigs” in Ireland, 
the object of which may have been either to avert the evil eye or to 
protect the building from lightning. 


(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 98; Eyton’s Shropshire, 
vol. iv, p. 70.) 


The Heath Chapel.—This is an extremely perfect little ‘Norman 
Church, all built’ in the same style, and as yet undesecrated by the 
hand of the restorer. Long'may it remain so.’ The building’ con- 
sists of a nave and chancel only. There is a round-headed door, 
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with a plain tympanum, on the south side. The walls are strengthened 
by pilasters instead of buttresses, and the string-course on the out- 
side is at a great height above the ground. : 


(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 96; Eyton’s Shropshire, 
vol. iv, p. 19; O. Baker's Ludlow, p. 149.) 


Abdon Burf.—The carriages were sent round from Abdon to 
Burwarton, whilst the party walked about four miles over the top 
of Brown Clee Hill, on the top of which the stone-walled fort of 
Abdon Burf is situated at a height of 1,769 ft. above sea level: 
Before commencing the arduous ascent the party were regaled with 
copious draughts of cider and slices of home-made plum cake 
by Mr. W. Bradley, at Abdon Manor House. The view from the 
summit of Brown Clee Hill is magnificent. Within the ramparts of 
Abdon Burf are some hut circles, but the surface of the interior has 
been so much disturbed by excavations for coal that it is by no 
means easy to say what is ancient and what is modern. 


(C. H. Hartshorne's Salopia Antiqua, p. 18.) 


Burwarton Church.—The interesting little Romanesque church 
of Burwarton is now preserved as a ruin, a new Gothic building, in 
very poor taste, having been substituted for it. The old church 
possesses a chancel arch, with sculptured capitals and other details, 
which it is a great pity should be allowed to fall into decay. Lord 
Boyne owns Burwarton Hall, but we trust he is no way responsible for 
the unroofing of the old church on the erection of the new one. 


(Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. iii, p. 31.) 





EXCURSION No. 3—THURSDAY, AUGUST 11th. 
SHOBDON AND WIGMORE. 


Route.—Members assembled at 9 a.M., in front of the FEATHERS 

HoreEL, and were conveyed by carriage to Shobdon (13 miles 

‘ south-west of Ludlow) ; going through Wofferton and Orleton ; 

and returning through Wigmore, Mortimer’s Cross, and Pipe 
Aston. 


- Total distance 25 miles. 

On the outward journey, stops were made at: ASHFORD: CARBONEL 
(24 miles south of Ludlow) ; ORLETON (3 miles south-west. of Ash- 
ford Carbonel) ; MorTiMEr’s Cross (5 miles south-west of Orleton); 
and SHOBDON (2 miles south-west of Mortimer’s Cross)., 

On the return journey, stops were made at AyMEsTRY (3. miles 
north-east of Shobdon) ; WicMorRE (3 miles north of Aymestry); and 
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Pipe Aston (3} miles north-east of Wigmore’and 4 miles : south-west 
of Ludlow). 
Luncheon was provided at Mortimer’s Cross. 


' Ashford Carbonel Church.—At Ashford Carbonel the vicar, the 
Rev. J. Selwood Tanner, explained to the party the numerous points 
of interest in his church, which is in a most beautiful situation on 
the Teme, about two miles south of Ludlow. The building has 
been restored by Mr. Ewan Christian. The east gable of the chan- 
cel, with its double Norman round-headed windows and vesica win- 
dow in the centre above, has been pronounced by the late J. H. 
Parker to be unique. Five of the small Norman windows—mere 
slits on the outside and deeply splayed within—still remain. The 
east window is an Early English lancet, with a hood-moulding ter- 
minating in sculptured human heads. The Transitional Norman 
north doorway of the nave has its hood-moulding ornamented with 
what is, perhaps, the earliest form of the dog-tooth which is charac- 
teristic of the subsequent style. A few of the members, more ad- 
venturous than the rest, climbed up a perpendicular iton ladder, at 
the imminent risk of breaking their necks, into the wooden belfry, 
to read the inscriptions on the three bells. Two. of the inscriptions 
arein highly ornate Lombardic capitals, and read sKs. PETRVS and >]. 
PAVLVs, whilst the remaining bell is inscribed in Roman capitals 
BE OVRE SPEDE IESvs. The collecting boxes, of turnéd pear-wood, 
in the vestry, excited considerable interest. 


(Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 65; Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., 
“vol. xxxix, p. 223. Eyton’s bin cease vol. v, p. 81; O. Baker’s Ludlow, 


p. 107). 


Orleton Church.—In Orleton Church a fine Norman font was 
seen, with sculptured figures of St. Peter and eight of the other 
Apostles or saints beneath arcading round the cylindrical bowl. A 
hurried inspection was made of Orleton Court, a picturesque half- 
timbered house of the sixteenth century, and several other old 
houses of the same class were noticed when driving through the 
village. 


_. Mortimer’s Cross.— Between Orleton and Shobdon the site of the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, in which the Yorkists defeated the Lan- 
castrians on Candelmas Day, 1461, was passed. 

The name of Sir Thomas Perrot, of Haverfordwest, is given in 
William of Worcester (Nasmith’s ed., p. 328) as having been amongst 
those who fought on the Lancastrian side. 


(Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser. xi. 18.) 


Shobdon Church.—A drive through the beautiful park of Shob- 
don brought the party to the church. This.must have been a little 
gem of Norman architecture before Lord Bateman rebuilt it during 
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the last century. The highly ornamented chancel arch, doorways 
with tympana, and other sculptured details, were removed to a dis- 
tance of a little under a quarter of a mile from where they originally 
stood and made into a sort of glorified rockery, the vulgarity of 
which must be seen to be fully appreciated. Mr. Romilly Allen 
gave an account of the various subjects sculptured, and pointed out 
the similarity of the work to that at Kilpeck and Moccas, Hereford- 
shire. The ancient font, supported by boldly designed lions, stands 
uncared-for in the churchyard. The Norman church of Shobdon 
was built by Oliver de Merlimond, steward to Hugh de Mortimer, 
IN 1135 to 1154 

(G. ‘ Lewis’ Ancient Church of Shobdon; Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. ii, 

Pp. 207. 


Aymestry Church.—Aymestry Church is chiefly interesting on 
account of its dedication to St. Alkmund, ninth Bishop of Hexham, 
to whom other churches in Mercia are dedicated at Shrewsbury, 
Whitchurch, and Derby. 


(Visited previously by C.A.A. during Ludlow Meeting in 1852. See Arch 
Camé., and Ser., vol. iii, p. 326; Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. xxvii, 
P- 541.) 


Wigmore Church and Castle.—The church contains the ancient 
stalls which belonged to Wigmore Abbey. Wigmore Castle, the 
great stronghold of the Mortimers, is now little more than a few 
crumbling walls and masses of masonry. Owing to the precipitous 
nature of the ground, and the amount of destruction that has gone 
on in times past, the plan is difficult to trace. It is known to have 
been a Saxon burgh in the time of Edward the Elder, and was sub- 
sequently strengthened by the Normans. The grant of the castle 
to Ralph de Mortimer, as a reward for his services in putting down 
the Welsh insurrection of 1068-9, is recorded in Domesday. It 
remained in the Crown from the time of Edward IV to that of 
Elizabeth, who granted it away. In 16q1 it was purchased by 
Thomas Harley, and in 1641 it was dismantled by the Parliamen- 
tary forces. 


(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under date A.D, 921; G. T. Clark in Arch. Camb., 
4th Ser., vol. v, p. 97. Visited previously by C.A.A. during Ludlow Meeting 
in 1852, see Arch. Camd., 2nd Ser., vol. iii, p. 326; and during the Knigh- 
ton Meeting in 1873, see Arch. Cambé., 4th Ser., vol. iv, p. 406; Jour. Brit. 
Archeol. Assoc., vol. xxiv, p. 299.) 


Pipe Aston Church.—At Pipe Aston the sculptured Norman tym- 
panum of the south doorway of the church excited much admiration, 
as much on account of its unusally perfect state of preservation as 
for the interest of the figure subjects represented. The Agnus Dei 
is shown within a circular jewelled medallion, supported by the 
winged bull of St. Luke and a griffin. Mr. Romilly Allen pointed 
out that the confusion or association of the griffin with the symbols 
of the four Evangelists was to be found in Byzantine art, as in the 
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mosaic decoration of the marble parapet in the church of St. Lucia, 
Gaeta (circa A.D. 1000), and that another instance occurred on the 
font in Lincoln Cathedral. Inside Pipe Aston Church is preserved 
a stone vessel sculptured with dragons of Norman date. Some dis- 
cussion took. place amongst the members as to whether it was a font, 
or a holy-water vessel, or what. From the summit of the hill, on 
the road between Pipe Aston and Ludlow, a capital view was obtained 
of the so-called Comus Valley. 


(Thomas Wright's Hist..of Ludlow, p. 201; Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc.; 
vol. xxiv, p. 299; O. Baker’s Ludlow, p. 115.) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 12th.—_EXCURSION No. 4. 
COXWALL KNOLL AND STOKESAY. 


Route.—Members assembled at 9 A.M. in front of the FEATHERS 
HoreEL, and were conveyed by carriage to Bucknell (12 miles 
west of Ludlow), and returned thence by train through Craven 


Arms, 
BUCKNELL ee ..» dep. 4.8 P.M. 
CRAVEN ARMS... w= IT. 4.30 P.M. 
CRAVEN ARMS _.... .. ep. 5.58 P.M. 
LupLow = .. arr. 6.16 P.M. 


Total distance by carriage 12 miles, and by train 8 miles. 

On the journey from Ludlow to Bucknell, stops were made at 
BRoMFIELD (3 miles north-west of Ludlow) ; LEINTWARDINE (54 
miles west of Bromfield); BRAMPTON BRYAN (3 miles south-west of 
Leintwardine ); CoxwaLt KNoLL (three quarters of a mile north of 
Brampton Bryan), which was visited on foot ; and BUCKNELL (half 
a mile north-west of Coxwall Knoll). 

SToKEsAyY (1 mile south of Craven Arms) was visited on foot. 

Luncheon was provided at Leintwardine at 1 P.M. 


Bromfield Church.—Bromfield Church was described by the 
vicar, the Rev. W. Selwyn, and the architecture enlarged upon by 
the Rev. Gilchrist Clerk-Maxwell. The latter gave the most lucid 
account of a church heard during the meeting. Bromfield Church 
was restored by Mr. Hodgson Fowler in a conservative manner some 
years ago. There is some good Early English work in the arcade 
between the nave and the north transept and on the north doorway. 


(O. Baker's Ludlow, p. 102; D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, 
p. 71; Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. v, p. 210. Visited previously by C.A.A. 
during Ludlow Meeting in 1852, see Arch. Cambd., and Ser., vol, iii., 11.) 


Leintwardine Church and Roman Station of Bravinium.—Leint- 
wardine occupies the site of the Roman station of Bravinium, the 
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the fifteenth century. 
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Piscina in Wigmore Church. 


(From a drawing by Mrs. Bagnall-Oakley.) 


which is a favourite resort for anglers. 


Camb., 4th Ser., vol. iv, p. 406.) 
5TH SER., VOL. XVI. 
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vallum of which was inspected. The church is one of the most 
important visited during the meeting. ‘There is a Norman arch at 
the west end of the nave, but the windows and ‘nave arcades are of 


The luncheon here was excellently served under the personal 


supervision of the host and charming hostess of the Red Lion Hotel, 


(Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc. vol. xxiv., p. 201: Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. xi, 
p. 321; Woolhope Naturalists Field Club Trans. for 1881-2 (published 
1888), p. 25; R. W. Banks in Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. v, p. 163. 
Visited previously by C.A.A. during Knighton Meeting in 1873, see 4rch 
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Brampton Bryan Church and Castle.—There is nothing ancient in 
the church except the effigy of a widow with the barb over the chin, 
which has been very inaccurately illustrated in the Arch. Camb. 

The ruins of Brampton Brian Castle, consisting principally of a 
gateway in the Decorated style, stand within the grounds of Brampton 
Hall. Here the archzologists were courteously received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harley, and shown over the house and grounds. In the 
house some Cromwellian armour, the keys of the castle, and other 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood were exhibited. In the gar- 
den four bronze guns were examined. They were taken from the 
Spanish by Admiral Rodney (an ancestor of Mrs. Harley), and are 
each inscribed “Solano fecit Hispaliano, 1756. Ferdinand VI. 
D. G. Hispaniar. Rex.” The manor of Brampton was in the pos- 
session of the Brampton family in the time of Henry I., and passed 
into the Harley family on the marriage of Sir Robert de Harley 
with Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Brian de Bramton. 
The Castle is not mentioned in the list of border fortresses in the 
early part of the reign of Henry III., and it was probably built by 
Sir Brian de Harley in the time of Edward III. It was taken by 
the King’s forces in 1664, and burnt. 

(R. W. Banks in Arch. Camé., 3rd Ser., vol. x., p. 232, and 3rd Ser., 
vol, xiii, p. 138; visited previously by C. A. A. during Knighton Meeting 
in 1873, see Arch Camb, 4th Ser., vol. iv, p. 404.’ Brit. Archeol. Assoc. Coll. 


Ant., vol. i, p. 49 Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club Trans. for 1881-2 
(publishéd 1888), p. 189. 


Coxwall Knoll. —Those of the party who.ascended Coxwall Knoll 
were not satisfied that it could be identified with the site of the last 
battle of; Caractacus. The ramparts are of earth mixed with shale, 
not of stone, and the river is of insignificant size. The fort on the 
Breidden’ Hill, near the Severn, has a much better claim. 

(Arch. Camb., 2nd Ser., vol. ii, p. 124; Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club 
Trans, for 1881-2 (published 1888), p. 184; visited previously by C.A.A. 
during the Knighton Meeting in 1873, see Arch. Cumé., 4th Ser., vol. iv., 
P. 404.) 


Bucknell Church.—In Bucknell Church there is a very early font 
ornamented with a human head and rude interlaced work and key- 
patterns. 

(Eyton’s Shropshire, vol, ii, p. 320.) 


Stokesay Ghurch and Castle.—The church and castle were de- 
scribed by the Rev. G. D. La Touche, Vicar of the Parish, whose 
death since the meeting we have to regret very sincerely. Mr. 
H. J. Allcroft, the owner, was present, and received the congratula- 
tions of the members for the care with which he watched over the 
beautiful old thirteenth-century house he was fortunate enough to 
possess. The most remarkable feature in the church is a carved oak 
pew in the chancel of the Jacobean period, covered over by a sort 
of canopy supported on open arcading. 
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Stokesay, one of the most delightful havens of rest for the weary 
archeologist, was as appropriate a place as could have been chosen 
to terminate a meeting which will not be easily eclipsed by any 
future gathering of the Cambrian Archeological Association in the 
memory of those who attended it. The success of the meeting was 
largely due to the energy of the local secretaries, Mr. Llewelyn Jones 
and Mr. Arthur W. Weyman (brother to Mr. Stanley Weyman). 


(D. H. S. Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, p. 161; Mrs. Stackhouse 
Acton’s Castles and old Mansions of Shropshire; T. Hudson Turner's Do- 
mestic Architecture in England, vol. i, p. 157 ; Royal Inst. of Brit. Architects’ 
Silver Medal drawings, by "y. H. Cooke in the Architect for March 25th, 1887 ; 
Building News, September end, 1881; Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. xxiv, 
p. 230, and Col’, Ant., vol. i, p. 36; Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. v, p. 29; Rev. 
J. G. D. La Touche in Arch. Camé., 4thSer., vol. xii, p. 289. Visited pre- 
+ ng by C.A.A, during Ludlow Meeting in 1852, see Arch. Camb., 2nd 

r., vol. iii, p. 306, and during the Church Stretton Meeting in 1881, see 
Arch, Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xii, p. 356. 
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